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THE JAPANESE THREAT TO THE FOREIGN 
CONCESSIONS 


TIENTSIN, with a population of about one and a half millions, is 
situated on the Hai River, at the northern terminus of the Grand 
Canal, some forty miles from the sea and eighty-five miles south-east 
of Peking. The treaties of Tientsin signed in 1858 did not include 
that city among the places opened to foreign trade, but in 1860, 
after the allied British and French armies had entered Peking, 
conventions were signed which inter alia made Tientsin a treaty 
port,’ and, as was customary, it was understood that sites would 
be provided for foreign administered areas outside the Chinese city. 
At present there are four foreign Concessions at Tientsin—the 
British, French, Italian, and Japanese. 

The original British Concession was a practically uninhabited 
swamp of seventy-six acres in extent, situated on the river bank 
some two miles from the city. This insalubrious spot was leased in 
perpetuity to the British Government, which was charged with the 
payment of a small annual rent to China in token of her retention 
of sovereignty, and which subdivided the ground into lots to be 








(1) Treaty ports are cities in China, not necessarily on the sea coast, in which 
foreigners have by treaty the right to live and to conduct business. They fall 
into three classes :— 

(i) Places in which foreigners reside, but in which there is no special area 
set aside for their settlement and administered by a foreign Municipality— 
e.g. Chungking, Nanking, Swatow. 

(ii) Places in which there are foreign Concessions. The present British Con- 
cessions in China are at Tientsin and Canton (Shameen). The British 
Concessions at Hankow, Amoy, Chinkiang, and Kiukiang have been 
returned to China. 

(iii) Places in which there is an International Settlement—e.g. Shanghai and 
Amoy (Kulangsu). 
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leased to British subjects and to any other foreigners who were 
prepared to obey the British Land Regulations. This initial lease 
en bloc by China to a foreign Government is the hall-mark of a 
Concession, as distinct from a Settlement—in which title to land is 
obtained by purchase from the individual Chinese holders, the 
deeds sealed by the Chinese magistrate, and the transaction registered 
in the Consulate of the foreigner concerned. This latter method 
was adopted at Tientsin in the case of the British Municipal Exten- 
sion, obtained in 1897, and of the further ‘“‘ Extra-mural Extension,”’ 
secured in 1903, the foreign landholders receiving perpetual leases 
from the Chinese Government, the titular owner. 

These two areas, together with the original Concession, were 
placed under a single administration in 1918 to form the British 
Municipal Area, now extending to. about 940 acres, which is 
administered by an annually elected Council of 10 members, 
of whom 5, including the Chairman, must be British subjects. Since 
1927 the Municipal Council has been composed of 5 British and 5 
Chinese members, They are elected by all residents who, without 
distinction of nationality, pay taxes amounting to a minimum of 
Ch. $296 a year or who occupy premises with an assessed annual 
rental of at least Ch. $890. The attempt whfch was embodied in 
the earliest Land Regulations to exclude Chinese from living in the 
Concession has long been abandoned, and they have since 1927 
been on an equal footing with the British, save for the provision 
which ensures a British Chairman of Council, with a casting vote. 

The neighbouring French Concession also dates from 1860, and 
was extended in 1900 at the time of the Boxer rising. Italy secured 
a Concession at Tientsin in Igor. Finally, the Japanese Concession 
was obtained in 1896, in accordance with a Sino-Japanese Protocol 
of that year, and further grants were secured in 1900.! In the 
French and Italian Concessions the Consul is the chief adminis- 
trator, assisted by an advisory Council of foreign and Chinese 
residents. The Japanese Concession is administered by a President 
with an Advisory Board of 7 members, ‘all of whom are Japanese. 

Five other Powers—the United States, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and Belgium—formerly held Concessions at 
Tientsin. Of these, the American Concession was granted in 1860, 
but was never effectively developed or administered and was 
returned to China in 1896. In 1901, when a scramble for Concessions 





Area Population. 

(1) Concession. (acres). Date. Foreigners. Chinese. 
British wie ie 940 1937 4,045 42,000 
French or vr 457 1937 915 70,000 
Italian a 6 117 1937 373 6,500 
Japanese er jae 324 1937 10,153 26,000 


(mostly Japanese) 
These population figures have altered considerably since 1937, as the Japanese 
residents have enormously increased, while many more Chinese have come for 
safety into the British and French Concessions. 
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was going on among the foreign Powers victorious over the Boxers, 
the U.S. Government tried to stop this by advocating the establish- 
ment at Tientsin of an International Settlement similar to the one 
at Shanghai, but they failed to persuade the other Powers. There- 
fore, since all the desirable river frontage was being earmarked for 
Concessions to the European Powers and Japan, the Americans 
tried to recover their original Concession, but met with difficulties 
and eventually let the matter drop.!_ In 1902 the former American 
Concession was placed under the control of the British authorities 
by proclamation of the Taotai (Chinese magistrate). There would 
seem to have been an understanding at the time between the British 
and American authorities that the former American area should be 
placed at the disposal of American forces in the event of an emergency, 
and the British Municipal regulations formerly included a provision 
that at least one member of the Council should be a citizen of the 
United States unless no such candidate was available for election. 
The present Land Regulations make no mention of this. 


The German and Austro-Hungarian Concessions were taken 
over by China in 1917 at the time of her entry into the Great War, 
and the Russian Concession was brought under Chinese administra- 
tion in 1920.2, The Soviet Union relinquished all claims to the 
Concession by the Treaty with China of May 31, 1924, but secured 
the reversion of the Imperial Russian Consulate property there. 
On June 10, 1939 this building was seized by a band of anti-Comin- 
tern White Russians, acting under Japanese auspices, and the Soviet 
Government a week later lodged a protest with the Government of 
Japan. The Belgian Concession was returned to China by the 
Sino-Belgian Agreement of August 31, 1929. These four areas 
became Special Administrative Districts responsible to the authori- 
ties of the Chinese Municipality of Tientsin. They are now, in 
common with that Municipality, under Japanese military occupation. 


While Tientsin was a thriving centre of trade long before 
1860, it is largely on account of foreign—and especially British— 
enterprise that the place has attained its present position of the 
most important commercial and industrial city in North China. In 
the promotion of the wool trade with Mongolia, the construction of 
railways, the development of coal mines, and the initiation of 
conservancy work in the Hai-Ho, without which that river would 
have become unnavigable, the British community played a pioneer 
part. British interests remaim predominant at Tientsin despite 
the growth in recent years of Japanese investments, particularly 
in the textile industry. The value of British municipal and private 





(1) Foreign Relations of the United States, 1901, pp. 39-59. 

(2) Germany surrendered her rights by the Treaty of Versailles, which China 
did not sign, and Austria by the Treaty of St. Germain to which China was a 
Signatory. 
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property in Tientsin is estimated at £10 million, while another 
£25 million is invested in business interests in North China generally. 
Furthermore, the trading connections and efficient business organiza- 
tion built up by British firms in the 80 years since the opening of 
Tientsin are of incalculable value. They ensure to Great Britain 
a substantial share in the development of the northern Chinese 
provinces served by Tientsin, provided that the Open Door is main- 
tained and that fair competition does not give way to a Japanese 
monopoly of industrial and commercial exploitation. 


The American share in the trade of Tientsin is normally a 
large one, because the bulk of the staple exports of wool, hides, 
and furs have usually been purchased for the American market. 
This trade has now been severely reduced, and much of what 
remains diverted to Japanese hands by means of embargoes, export 
licences, and the control of communications by the Japanese Army. 
Exports from Tientsin to the United States were £3.2 millions in 
1937 and had fallen to £1.3 millions in 1938, whereas exports from 
Tientsin to Japan had risen from £1.5 millions in 1937 to £3.3 
millions in 1938. Japanese imports into Tientsin were £1.5 millions 
in 1937 and £7.6 millions in 1938. These figures are eloquent of 
the situation which confronts Western commerce. 


Since the Japanese occupation of Tientsin in July, 1937, 
relations between their military authorities and the officials of the 
British and French Concessions have grown steadily more diffi- 
cult. There have been repeated threats of drastic action against 
the two Concessions, and Japanese nationals resident in them have 
reluctantly moved out under orders from their military and Consular 
authorities. 

The immediate cause of the present blockade of the British 
Concession, a measure in which the contiguous French area has of 
necessity been included, is the refusal of the British Municipal 
authorities to hand over four Chinese who are accused by the 
Japanese of being the perpetrators of the murder on April g of 
Mr. S$. G. Cheng, who had just been appointed Superintendent of 
Customs by the Japanese sponsored “‘ Provisional Government.”’ 
While the Japanese had repeatedly complained of Chinese terrorist 
activities in the Concessions, this was the first occasion on which 
the British Concession had been the scene of a political murder. 
The Chinese who have taken office in the pro-Japanese adminis- 
trations in Peking and Nanking have been the objects of a campaign 
of assassination, and many have been killed. For obvious reasons 
the Japanese are anxious to put a stop to this, and, for equally 
cogent reasons, the Chinese National Government are loth to call 
off their patriotic terrorists. The immunity which the foreign 
Settlements and Concessions customarily enjoy in times of armed 
strife in China places upon their administrative authorities the 
responsibility of doing their utmost to prevent hostile acts 
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within their areas directed against either belligerent. In conse- 
quence they have arrested and detained Chinese believed to be 
members of terrorist associations, but they have not been willing 
to hand such men over to the Japanese unless the latter can make 
out a prima facie case against them. This the Japanese military 
have not usually been able to do, and, accustomed to the greater 
latitude which State prosecutors and police enjoy in Japan as 
compared with England, they do not apparently comprehend the 
legal difficulty, and therefore assume—quite wrongly—that the 
British officials desire to shield and foster such political crimes. 


In addition to this point of law there is the objection that the 
surrender to the Japanese of any Chinese whom they chose to name 
might be utilized by them to exercise pressure upon the Chinese 
inhabitants in the Concession, and so to undermine the foreign 
administration. Tientsin is a test case, and the manner in which 
the dispute is settled there will form a precedent for the foreign- 
administered areas generally. Thus the fate of the four Chinese 
suspects is not so unimportant as it may appear at first sight. 


But the Japanese military spokesmen in North China, as well 
as the “ Provisional Government ”’ officials, have made more far- 
reaching demands, although the Japanese Government have not 
yet officially espoused these. The Army demands co-operation in 
its plans to end Chinese national resistance, foreign support for 
the régimes it has set up in China, and the end of foreign financial 
aid to the Chinese National Government.' The continuance of 
Chinese resistance since the fall of Canton and Hankow has left 
the Japanese Army leaders without any military objective at which 
to strike, nor can they, without substantial reinforcements, add to 
their already immense commitments and lengthy communications 
by penetrating deeper into the interior of China. They now hope, 
through their control of Chinese ports, railway communications, 
and revenues to undermine the financial standing of the National 
Government at home and abroad and so to bring it to ruin. The 
increasingly difficult economic and financial circumstances of Japan 
herself make it imperative that success in this objective be not 
long delayed; hence the increasing impatience of the Japanese 
military at the spectacle of enclaves of foreign-administered territory, 
within their zone of occupation but beyond their control, in which 
wealthy and influential sections of the Chinese populace elude their 
grasp. 


They have so far had the worst of the currency war which 
they launched in March, 1938 by the institution of the Federal 
Keserve Bank to issue a new currency for North China linked to the 
yen. This step was taken with the object of undermining the 


(1) Statement by General Suzuki, Director of the Political Division ot the 
China Affairs Board in Tokyo. The Times, June 13, 1939. 
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Chinese national dollar, of raiding the foreign exchange reserves of 
the Chinese Government, and of securing control of commercial 
exchange transactions. Their ill success has been due to the lack 
of sufficient specie reserve to give the new notes a foreign exchange 
value. They had hoped to secure for this purpose silver to the value 
of Ch. $57 millions, which belongs to Chinese Government banks 
and was stored for safe keeping in the British and French Conces- 
sions, but they were frustrated in this by the refusal of these banks 
to co-operate and of the Concession authorities to allow the “ Pro- 
visional Government ”’ to obtain the silver. They then attempted, 
by the institution of a Customs export licence system at Tientsin, 
to compel all commercial dealings to be transacted in the new notes 
through a Japanese bank, but have encountered passive resistance 
from the foreign trading community and a lack of confidence in 
the new currency on the part of the Chinese, who distrust the new 
notes and who were confirmed in their predilection for the national 
dollar by the Exchange Stabilization Fund, which eased the strain 
on the specie reserves of the National Government and which was 
made possible through British financial aid. But the Japanese are 
far from abandoning their plans, and they have now singled out for 
attack the British Concession at Tientsin in the hope that, if they 
can force the British to yield, they can revivify their currency and 
trade control schemes with a much greater prospect of success. 
They count on American inaction and on the inability of Britain, 
in view of the European situation, to defend her interests in the 
Far East, to compel such compliance. 

Should they be successful in North China they would create a 
similar system in Shanghai, where they have already established the 
Hua Hsin bank as a new organ of note issue, although on a more 
limited and therefore a sounder financial footing than was the case 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Finally, the Tientsin crisis brings into sharp relief the basic 
issue of the incompatibility of Western Concessions and Settlements 
in China with the ‘ new order in East Asia’’ which Japan is en- 
deavouring to create and which her Government has defined as its 
fundamental policy... The Japanese political hegemony in China 
which this “‘ new order ’”’ postulates leaves no place for areas under 
the administration of Western Powers, and its planned subordination 
of Chinese economic life to serve Japanese purposes involves the 
substitution of a Japanese-controlled financial and commercial 
mechanism for the time-honoured trade and banking methods which 
have grown up under Western auspices in the treaty ports. For the 
Open Door and equality of commercial opportunity in China, Japan 
intends to substitute the closed regimen of the East Asia economic 
bloc designed to provide resources for her war machine and markets 





(1) Japanese Government Statement, November 3, 1938. Vide Bulletins of 
November 19, and December 31, 1938. 
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for her traders, and with which third parties can deal only through 
and by means of Japanese financial, commercial, and industrial 
organizations. To achieve this grandiose plan Japan must force the 
Chinese to compliance, and she must disrupt the existing system 
under which Chinese foreign trade is largely financed and conducted 
by bankers and merchants in the foreign-administered Concessions 
and Settlements. 


It is for this reason that the Japanese have taken up the 
Chinese nationalist claim for the rendition of the foreign-adminis- 
tered areas.'. But for the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict it 
is probable that most of the Concessions would by now have been 
returned by agreement. Under present circumstances their aban- 
donment would be a grave disservice tu the cause of Chinese national 
sovereignty and freedom.? The recrudescence of Japanese demands 
upon the Shanghai Municipal Council, the recent landing of Japanese 
naval units in the International Settlement at Kulangsu, the 
blockade measures at Tientsin, and the attempt to secure the 
removal of foreign residents from Swatow clearly reveal the Japanese 
determination to whittle away all foreign rights and interests. The 
Japanese Foreign Office in Tokyo have not formally avowed such 
an aim; they have indeed represented the Tientsin quarrel as 
purely a local matter between themselves and Great Britain. But 
if their military authorities in China are able, by stopping British 
trade, by the public humiliation of British subjects, and by fomenting 
anti-British feeling among the Chinese populace, to make the British 
position in China an impossible one, the other Western Powers will 
uot long retain their footing in that country. 

F.C. J. 





THE BLOCKADE AT TIENTSIN 


STATEMENT BY THE BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE. 


ON June 16 the British Foreign Office issued a statement regarding 
lientsin in the following terms :— 

“ The issues arising from the Japanese blockade of Tientsin seem still 
to be insufficiently appreciated, and it may be well, therefore, to set out 

(1) Statement by Prince Konoe, December 22, 1938. 

(2) On May 24, 1939, Mr. Kawai, Director of the Intelligence Bureau of the 
Japanese Foreign Office, declared that ‘‘ the objective of the present military 
operations is to bring China’s sovereignty under Japanese control, and Japan can 
rightly establish her control over the whole or any part of Chinese territory.’’ The 
Japan Weekly Chronicle, June 1, 1939. 
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the position once more as it appears to British Government circles. In 
the first place, the present situation at Tientsin has come about owing 
to the Japanese demand for the surrender of four Chinese alleged by the 
Japanese authorities to be implicated in the murder of another Chinese in 
the British Concession on April 9. 

“The standpoint of the British authorities has been that hitherto 
sufficient evidence has not been forthcoming to establish a prima facie 
case which would justify the handing over of these four men at present in 
detention by the municipal police to the local district court, and it should 
be noted that the Japanese authorities have consistently refused to furnish 
evidence. 

“As has already been made clear, however, the British authorities 
agreed to submit this aspect of the question for the judgment of an inde- 
pendent advisory committee of three reputable persons under a neutral 
chairman. The purpose of this proposed committee was to advise whether 
in their opinion the evidence available against the four accused was in 
fact adequate to justify their being handed over for trial. The British 
Government was prepared beforehand to accept whatever conclusion this 
body might reach. 

“This proposal did not find favour in the eyes of the Japanese 
authorities in Tientsin, who decided to proceed with their plans for imposing 
a blockade on the British and French Concessions. The British offer to 
submit the evidence against the accused to this advisory committee has, 
however, not been withdrawn. 

“Meanwhile far graver issues have been raised by statements 
emanating from the local Japanese authorities in China. Recently, it 
may be recalled, the British, United States, and French Governments 
had found it necessary to make representations to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in Tokyo regarding statements by a spokesman of the 
Japanese Ministry for Foreign Affairs made on May 24, which seriously 
threatened the treaty rights of foreign Powers in China. Such statements 
have recently been sharpened in a threatening manner by Japanese 
spokesmen. 

“It is clear from these statements that the surrender of the four 
accused men is no longer regarded as the reason for the imposition of 
measures against the British Concession. 

“What is demanded is that the British authorities co-operate with 
the Japanese in the construction of a “ New Order’ in the East by aban- 
doning their ‘ pro-Chiang Kai-Shek’ policies, including: Protection of 
anti- Japanese and Communist elements ; the support of Chinese dollars 
at the sacrifice of Federal Reserve Bank notes; the cornering of com- 
modities ; connivance at the use of wireless by lawless elements ; and 
permission to use anti- Japanese schoolbooks. 

‘“ While, therefore, the position as regards the four arrested Chinese 
remains as described above, British circles cannot but take a most 
serious view of the further demands which have been made, and which 
raise the widest issues affecting the rights of all those Powers which have 
treaty rights in China. 

“They would mean the abandonment under threats of force of the 
policy which His Majesty’s Government has followed in the past, which 
is the same as that of other Great Powers with interests in the Far East. 

“Tt is still hoped that the Japanese authorities may not maintain 
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their refusal to give further consideration to the proposals which have 
been made in order to localize the incident. But if, unhappily, the new 
demands foreshadowed from official Japanese sources in North China 
should be persisted in, then it must be said at once that an extremely 
serious situation will arise, and that the British Government will have to 
consider what immediate and active steps it can take for the protection 
of British interests in China.” 


THE JAPANESE REPLY. 

On June 17 the Japanese News Agency in Tokyo issued a statement 
in reply to that of the British Government, describing the latter as 
‘intended to whitewash a serious blunder committed by the British 
authorities in stubbornly refusing to surrender the assassins of the 
Tientsin Customs Commissioner.’’ It continued: “ Japanese official 
quarters further point out that on the eve of Japan’s action against the 
Concession, which had been announced from June 13, the British Govern- 
ment communicated to the Japanese Embassy that they would reconsider 
the question of the surrender of the culprits as a fresh fact had been 
found and requested the postponement of the so-called blockade against 
the British Concession. 

“ The ‘ new fact ’ is said to refer to the covering of the escape of the 
assassins by their accomplices with arms. If this is the case, what kept the 
British authorities investigating during the above-mentioned period of 
one month except this simple fact ? Japanese quarters contend that 
the British authorities who committed such negligence or blunder must 
assume responsibility for all the inconveniences which the nationals of 
third Powers unconnected with the present question may experience. 


‘“ Regarding the so-called independent advisory committee men- 
tioned in the British statement, Japanese official quarters recall that a 
member of the staff of the British Consulate General at Tientsin on the 
night of June 13 proposed to the Japanese Consulate General that joint 
investigations should be instituted by one Japanese, one Briton, and one 
neutral to decide whether the evidence available against the four accused 
was sufficient or not, but no proposal of this kind was made to Tokyo 
by Britain before June 14. 

“The case is a prima facie one involving four criminals whose 
surrender became a matter of direct negotiation between Japan and 
Britain. The British attempt to invite third-Power intervention in this 
kind of question is entirely unacceptable to Japan as a matter of principle. 
Japanese official quarters say that belatedly to propose such a formula 
is quite out of keeping with the actual circumstances. 

“It also,” continued the Agency, quoting Government quarters, 
’ represents a makeshift, resorted to by the British authorities under the 
pressure of necessity, to misrepresent a Japanese legitimate contention 
as a Japanese attempt to jeopardize even the rights and interests of third 
Powers which have no connection with the pending question.”’ 


After complaining that a whole month was wasted by the British 
after the four culprits in question had re-enacted their crimes at the scene 
of the tragedy on April 30 in the presence of the British Consul, the 
British Superintendent of Police, and others, the statement continued :— 
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“What Japan wants in connection with the present affair is a 
radical improvement of such a policy on the part of the British authorities 
in China as manifested in the non-surrender of the culprits in question. 
And it is hardly necessary to say that this policy has nothing to do with 
“the policy of other Great Powers with interests in the Far East’ as 
mentioned in the British statement. 

“‘ Furthermore, there could be no more gross misrepresentation than 
the British allegation that the Japanese claims would affect the ‘ rights 
of all those Powers which have treaty rights in China,’ according to the 
same quarter which adduces the actual situation on the spot as evidence. 

“« Japanese official quarters declare that should the British Govern- 
ment take ‘ immediate and active steps ’ for the protection of its so-called 
interests in China, Japan would be constrained to take the necessary 
measures to meet the new situation.”’ 


LORD HALIFAX’S STATEMENT OF JUNE 20 


THE Foreign Secretary made a statement on the Tientsin situation in the 
House of Lords on June 20. In this he said that when the Japanese 
alleged that the 4 men arrested after the murder of Dr. Cheng on April 9 
were members of a terrorist gang connected with that crime and with 
the death of 3 Japanese soldiers the British authorities had handed 
them over to the Japanese for questioning, and 2 made confessions impli- 
cating themselves, which they later retracted when returned to the 
custody of the British authorities. 

In the course of lengthy negotiations which followed the Japanese 
authorities failed to produce independent evidence connecting the men 
with the crime, and in the absence of such evidence the British Government 
did not feel justified in giving instructions for the men to be handed 
over to the local district Court. This attitude was in accordance with 
the practice followed for the past 22 months. 

The British Consul-General accordingly informed his Japanese 
colleague on June 6 that the 4 men would be held by him pending the 
production of further evidence, failing which they would be eventually 
expelled from the Concession ; that 2 other men found in possession of 
bombs would be handed over ; and that in future any breach of neutrality 
would be dealt with either by handing over the culprit to the de facto 
authorities for trial, or by expulsion from the Concession. A proclamation 
to this effect was issued in the British Concession on June 7. 

The Japanese authorities indicated that they considered the reply 
to be unsatisfactory, and demanded that the 4 men be handed over. 
In pursuance of their efforts to find a just and amicable solution the 
British Government proposed that any available evidence should be 
submitted to an advisory committee consisting of 1 British, 1 Japanese, 
and a neutral member. The Japanese military authorities at Tientsin 
initiated the blockade at 6 a.m. on June 14. 


“ The British military authorities have taken all precautions possible 
for the maintenance of order,’’ he continued, “ and H.M.S. Lowestoft is 
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moored alongside the bund of the British Concession. Barrier restrictions 
have since been enforced with extreme vigour. While foreigners other 
than British appear to have been allowed through the barriers on the 
production of passes, all British subjects have been held up and closely 
searched, and in four cases have even been subjected to considerable in- 
dignities.”” Three British subjects—Major Law, Mr. Mayell, and a Mr. 
Smith—had been arrested. The first two had been released. 

The entry of perishable foodstuffs into the British Concession had been 
delayed by rigid Japanese search, and arrivals were spasmodic. British 
vessels arriving at Tientsin had been stopped and inspected, but on June 18 
2 British coasting steamers arrived at Tientsin without stoppage, and 
another was stopped and subjected only to perfunctory search. 

Protests had been made to the Japanese authorities about the indig- 
nities inflicted on British subjects, and the searching of ships and inter- 
ference with food supplies. The Ambassador in Tokyo had made strong 
representations to the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, who had 
undertaken to make inquiries. The Ambassador had also drawn attention 
to the serious implication of the Japanese Tientsin spokesman’s statement 
that the questions at issue could not now be settled by the handing 
over of the 4 suspects, but that the objective of the blockade was to 
receive a much wider type of co-operation from the British authorities 
in North China. 


The general position was not yet clear. It appeared that the original 
demand for the 4 men had been confused by the introduction of larger 
issues of general policy. No formal representations had been received 
from the Japanese Government, and it was still hoped that a local settle- 


ment would be found possible. The British Government had expressed 
their willingness to secure what had always been their aim—that the 
neutrality of the Concession should be maintained and that it should 
not be in any way the base for hostile activities. 

The Ambassador in Tokyo was endeavouring to clarify the situation 
with the Japanese Government and on Monday he (Lord Halifax) dis- 
cussed it with the Japanese Ambassador in London. The Government 
trusted that the Japanese Government would not desire any more than 
the British Government did to widen the area of disagreement or to com- 
plicate a situation that was already extremely difficult. At the same 
time they were fully alive to the reactions of the present dispute on the 
position of other British and international settlements in China. The 
Government were maintaining the closest touch with the French and 
United States Governments. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT OF JUNE 21. 


On June 21 a further statement was made in London, this time by 
the Prime Minister, in the House of Commons. In a review of the situation 
to date he said : 

“The barrier restrictions have remained the same. Four British 
subjects have been stripped and searched, but no further incidents are 
reported in the latest telegram received from his Majesty’s Consul- 
General. It was announced by the Japanese News Agency that the 
barbed wire encircling the British and French Concessions would be 
electrically charged from the late evening of June 109. 
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“As regards stocks of food, there are ample supplies of flour and 
rice in the British Concession. Arrivals of perishable foodstuffs remain 
spasmodic and far below normal. There would appear to be no ban on 
foodstuffs entering the concession, but the Japanese authorities claim 
that all such commodities as vegetables have to be searched at the barriers, 
and this has caused considerable delay. As regards shipping, matters 
have considerably improved, and ships using the river have latterly not 
been stopped by the Japanese military authorities. 

“The various incidents which have marked the enforcement of the 
blockade have been taken up by the Ambassador at Tokyo with the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, who has promised to institute in- 
quiries into the various cases of discrimination and ill-treatment brought 
under his notice. 

“ The position of the Japanese Government on the main issues con- 
cerned is still not clear, and it is not yet decided whether these issues are 
to be discussed in Tokyo or Tientsin, but we expect to hear further on 
these matters to-day or to-morrow. Of the battalion which forms the 
British garrison in North China rather more than one-half is, according 
to the latest strength returns, now stationed at Tientsin.” 

He was asked whether the Japanese Government had not yet pre- 
cisely formulated any grievances they had against Great Britain, and 
replied that they had not yet doné so. He hoped they would formulate 
them. 


Lorp HALIFAX’s SPEECH IN LONDON ON JUNE 21. 
The following day, June 21, Lord Halifax made a speech at a dinner 
in London in which he said it was not possible to discern any fundamental 
change for the better in the European situation, while in the Far East 


there had cropped up an incident that added to the complications with 
which they were beset. Of this he said: 

“T hesitate to believe that the Government of Tokyo would wish 
deliberately to challenge the whole tradition and policy of Britain. I 
believe rather that a situation has developed out of some misunder- 
standing, in part perhaps due to a difference of conception. We were 
asked to take action which on the evidence then before us we felt we 
could not take. 

“ If placed in similar circumstances the Japanese Government might 
have felt able to act as they wished us to act. And they are therefore at 
a loss to understand why we refuse, and attribute our refusal to a desire 
to harm their interests. 

“T need hardly say that whatever may have been the general 
British judgment about events in China, it has never been any part of 
our policy to allow the concession of Tientsin to be allowed to be used as 
a place for activities prejudicial to local Japanese military interests. 
And if they can be brought to believe that, and would give proof of their 
repeated declarations that they did not aim at the destruction of British 
interests in the Far East, I should hope that the matter may be capable 
of settlement.” 

Dealing with British foreign policy in general, Lord Halifax said that 
in one sense it had changed in recent months. While there was the view 
that indefinite commitments involved dangers out of proportion to the 
real security which those commitments gave, out of which grew the 
argument against entangling alliances, when it became plain that there 
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was no apparent guarantee against successive attacks directed in turn on 
all who might seem to stand in the way of ambitious schemes of domina- 
tion, then at once “ the scale tipped and in all quarters there was likely 
to be found a much greater readiness to consider the acceptance of wider 
obligations for mutual support and the like.” 

In that sense there had been a change, but in another—a more real 
sense—there had been no change, and the main purpose of British policy 
remained the same. 

It must be recognized that the world did not remain static ; the whole 
of human life was based on change, and their purpose was to admit the 
necessity for the adjustment of conflicting claims in a changing world, 
but to declare in plain language their opposition to methods of force. 
They had accordingly given certain guarantees to European States, all 
devised with the sole object of assisting those States to maintain their 
independence. 

Referring to the negotiations with Russia he said, ‘‘ We have gone 
further than many would have thought it right in the endeavour to find 
agreement. I think if we have so far failed we can truly feel that it has 
not been our fault. We have made repeated attempts to persuade others 
to join in constructive approach on the basis of mutual efforts to 
strengthen the foundations of peace. 

“ At the very time of the destruction of the independent existence 
of Czechoslovakia we were on the edge of important talks between 
British and German industrialists, actively supported by the Board of 
Trade. 

‘“ But, just as it takes more than one to quarrel, so I am afraid, it 
takes more than one to make friends, and if every attempt we make to 
improve relations is construed as weakness and made the ground for a new 
and bitter attack, it is surely hardly to be wondered at that many people 
formed the conclusion that the only argument that those who use force 
understand is the argument that those others should be no less ready to 
use force in self-defence.”’ 

Their purpose was not hostile to any other country, despite all mis- 
representations, and it meant that their action sprang solely from the 
conviction that it was the best insurance to-day for world peace. That 
action had not been taken without full consideration and review of all the 
issues involved. 

He continued, “‘ It was to be foreseen that many attempts, persistent 
and ingenious, would be made to weaken the resolution of the British 
people. Wild rumours from many quarters would be set in constant 
circulation and attempts to sow suspicion and breed infirmity of purpose 
would be made in this quarter or that. But I think all that technique 
if it be employed will fail, and for the reason that the British people have 
now reached the point where the three indispensable elements of a con- 
sistent foreign policy are present ; and those three elements in my judg- 
ment are: Firstly, to a greater ¢xtent than at any time in recent years 
the country is united, and how much that means both at home and abroad 
no one I think is in a better position than the Foreign Secretary to say. 
Secondly, I think the country is quite clear in its own mind what is the 
great end towards which its policy ought to be directed and, lastly, it 
knows that it is strong and getting stronger. 

“Ts it not very significant the way in which the country has in the 
last few weeks accepted in peace time the provision of compulsory military 
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training without any impairment to national unity ? To any one who 
knows our people and who remembers how long the measure of com- 
pulsory service was postponed in the Great War for fear of impairing the 
national unity, surely it is one of profound significance. 

“ A great responsibility rests upon this country and, as I repeatedly 
said, I think that responsibility is two-fold—the prevention of war and 
constructive efforts for peace, and I do not believe that British foreign 
policy ought ever to let go either one or the other. 

“That great responsibility rests upon our people and to-day it is 
assuredly not less than it has ever been, but I am quite convinced that 
our people will not be unworthy of it. " 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH AT CARDIFF 


ON June 24 Mr. Chamberlain visited Cardiff, and in a speech devoted 
largely to the international situation, said the local dispute at Tientsin 
had been followed by a blockade of Concessions and “ high-handed and 
insulting treatment of British subjects by Japanese soldiers.”’ 

“The matter has been further complicated,’ he went on, “ by 
public statements on the part of local Japanese officials making the 
incident a pretext for far-reaching and quite inadmissible claims for an 
alteration of the policy which we and other Governments have hitherto 
followed in these regions.”’ 

If the issue were confined to the original subject of the dispute, it 
ought to be possible to settle it by negotiation. “‘ But,’ he said, “ no 
British Government can tolerate that its nationals should be subjected to 
such treatment as we have heard of in Tientsin, and no British Govern- 
ment could submit to dictation from another Power as to its foreign policy.” 

He trusted that Japan had no intention of condoning the brutal acts 
of her soldiers, or of challenging the rights and interests of British people 
in China. He continued : 

‘With our present readiness to resist attack, we can face the future 
with calm confidence in our growing strength. Our Navy is to-day the 
most powerful in the world ; our Army is daily growing in numbers and 
in the efficiency of its equipment ; our Air Force has expanded at a rate 
far beyond our expectations, and in its personnel and the speed and power 
of its machines it is unexcelled by the Air Force of any other country. 
Our mighty armaments threaten no one, but they are available to resist 
aggression or domination. The agreements we have made and the 
guarantees we have given to other European Powers have only the same 
purpose.... Our opposition is not to change, for in a changing world 
there must be adjustments from time to time. But what we are resolved 
to oppose is the use of force to bring about changes which should be deter- 
mined by discussion and co-operation.”’ 

The future of Europe to-day was being poisoned by the propagation 
of false and unfounded suspicions. The German people were being 
drenched day and night with assertions that Great Britain was planning 
to encircle them. 
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‘“What a grotesque travesty of the attitude of this country!” he 
exclaimed. Their aim was now, as always, to establish a peaceful world 
where each nation could pursue its occupations in security and confidence. 
Germany must drop unjust suspicions and show that she was sincerely 
ready to talk reason with reasonable people. 





MR. MACDONALD’S STATEMENT ON PALESTINE AT 
GENEVA 


ON June 15 the British Colonial Secretary made a statement before the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League on the situation in 
Palestine and the British Government’s policy. 

He began by emphasizing that they regarded their work in Palestine 
as a great trust which they viewed with sympathy even before many 
other nations who subsequently approved it, and pointed out that only 
Great Britain had spent her treasure to the extent of many millions in 
the execution of the Mandate, and had large numbers of her civilian 
officers and soldiers killed in its defence. 

He then gave an exhaustive outline of the course of events in the 
country throughout the period of the Mandate, and went on to say that 
the Royal Commission had come to the definite conclusion that Arab 
fear of Jewish domination was the main cause of the trouble. Proposed 
limits for immigration had accordingly been published, the Government 
being concerned to remove as far as possible the uncertainty about the 
future which was one of the causes of the present tragedy. 

In a short review of the British Government’s obligations Mr. 
MacDonald repeated the considerations he had put forward on May 22 
in Parliament in London,? especially as regards the interpretation put on 
the term “‘ national home,” the continuity of British policy, and the 
absence of possibility of misunderstanding on this point. 

He also reminded the Mandates Commission that there was no men- 
tion of economic absorptive capacity in the Mandate. The phrase had 
been framed by the British Government to give the Palestine Adminis- 
tration more precise guidance, and they did not regard it as meaning 
that for all time and in all circumstances the economic absorptive capacity 
of the country should be the sole factor in determining immigration policy. 

While the Jewish population was small the rights of the Arabs were 
not seriously prejudiced if fresh immigrants were admitted. They had 
hoped that the Arab population would in time learn to appreciate the 
material benefits Jewish development had brought. That hope had been 
disappointed. Immigrants who could be economically absorbed could 
not be politically absorbed. 

The Arabs were thinking of their freedom, and they had shown them- 
selves prepared to lay down their lives in what they regarded as the 
defence of their people. The time must come when the Mandatory Power 
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was in duty bound to take serious note of this passionate protest. Al- 
though the revolt had been disgraced by many murders by bandits of 
the worst type it also had borne the undeniable stamp of a wide patriotic 
national protest. 

The normal political rights of a people referred to in the Balfour 
Declaration would be definitely prejudiced if immigration gave the 
Jewish population a position of economic dominance, and continued 
indefinitely against a strong Arab protest. 

The point at which it must be decided that immigration should 
cease without Arab acquiescence must be fixed arbitrarily. 

They could not agree to the Arab proposal that it should be stopped 
at once, but if the Arabs felt it was to be continued indefinitely their 
resistance would increase and the hostility of their fellow-Arabs in sur- 
rounding countries would become more active. Hostilities threatened 
already to become a cause of permanent unrest throughout the Near and 
Middle East. 

To continue to facilitate immigration it would have to be done by 
force, and this was contrary to the spirit of the League. 

On the other hand, the Jews were not an ordinary minority ; whatever 
the number of its citizens the Jewish National Home had a special status 
in Palestine. 

Their efforts to secure the development of self-governing institutions 
had been frustrated, but the time had come to make another effort. As 
soon as peace was restored Jews and Arabs should begin to be officially 
associated with the work of central government ; and they must accustom 
themselves to the fact that they had to live side by side. 

Before they themselves withdrew the British Government must be 
satisfied that adequate provision had been made for the special position 
of the Jewish National Home. It might be unitary, or federal, with 
predominantly Arab and Jewish provinces, with a large degree of local 
autonomy in which both peoples could be free to live their own lives. 
This could not be achieved in the near future, but the Government believed 
it was best calculated to achieve the aim they sought. 





THE FRENCH-TURKISH DECLARATION OF JUNE 23 


ON June 23 the French and Turkish Governments signed in Paris a 
Declaration of mutual assistance analogous to that made by Great 
Britain and Turkey. Its text was as follows :— 

(1) The French and Turkish Governments have entered into close 
consultation, and the conversations in which they are engaged, and which 
are still in progress, have revealed their habitual identity of views. 

(2) It is agreed that the two States shall conclude a definitive 
agreement of long duration, containing reciprocal undertakings in the 
interests of their national security. 

(3) While awaiting this definitive agreement the French and Turkish 
Governments declare that in the event of an act of aggression which 
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might lead to war in the Mediterranean region, they will be ready to 
co-operate effectively and to give to each other all the aid and assistance 
in their power. 

(4) This declaration, as also the agreement contemplated, is directed 
against no other country, but aims at assuring for France and Turkey 
a “reciprocal aid and assistance should these become necessary. 

(5) It is recognized by the two Governments that certain questions, 
including the most precise definition of the various conditions in which 
their reciprocal engagements would come into play, call for a more 
profound examination before the definite agreement can be concluded. 
This examination is now in progress. 

(6) The two Governments, recognizing that it is equally necessary 
to assure the establishment of security in the Balkans, are in consultation 
with a view to attaining this end as rapidly as possible. 

(7) It is understood that the provisions set forth above do not 
prevent either Government from concluding, in the general interest of 
consolidating peace, agreements with other countries. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1939 
July 4 ... ... *Delegation for Study of Economic Depres- 
sions ... i re ee bbe ... Geneva 


July 8 ... ... International Congress on it and 
Town Planning ... Stockholm 


July 19... ..- *Committee of rane of Legal Status of 
Women —_ Geneva 


July 29... «+ 31st Universal Congeuns of Bapesuntiots .. Bern 
August 16 ..» 21st World Jewish Congress .. oes ... Geneva 
August 22 ... *Permanent Central Opium a een ... Geneva 
August 27 ... _Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference ... Oslo 


August 27 ... 12th Session of International Studies Con- 
ference di ae aoe Bergen 


Sept. 11... ..- *2oth Session of the nemaitty ss ... Geneva 
Oct. 16... .- European Conference on Rural Life .. Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Australia 


June 15.—The Minister of External Affairs stated in the House 
that the Government supported the efforts of the U.K. Government to 
obtain the co-operation of Russia on the most effective terms possible, 
to the extent of concluding a direct defensive agreement. 

It was not intended that the agreement should apply outside Europe, 
and the Government were therefore satisfied that it would not prejudice 
the interests of Japan. If it ensured the peace of Europe the political 
and economic benefit would be felt throughout the world. 

June 16.—Parliament passed Bills authorizing a National Register, 
creating a Department of Supply, and extending the application of the 
Defence Act to the Territories. 

June 22.—The Loan Council authorized an internal loan programme 
amounting to £41,100,000 for the year 1939-40. The Commonwealth 
was to receive {10 million of this for defence. 

June 23.—The Defence Minister announced that the 3-year defence 
programme would be increased from {£63 to £73 million. 


Belgium 


June 13.—The Government decided to admit temporarily the entry 
of 200 of the Jewish refugees in the Hamburg-Amerika liner, but the 
cost of their maintenance was to be met by an American philanthropic 
society to an amount of 15,000 f. a refugee. 

The Prime Minister, replying to questions in the Chamber re Nazi 
activities in Belgium, said the Government would reinforce the super- 
vision of foreigners, and would forbid the holding of demonstrations 
organized by them. They had already opened conversations with 
Berlin ve Nazi activities. 

June 14.—The Government decided to give the police wider control 
over aliens, and to prohibit the organization of private militia and the 
wearing of uniforms. Penalties would be imposed for the distribution 
of foreign propaganda funds. 

June 23.—The Government issued a statement to the effect that 
they intended strictly to respect the policy of independence, that there 
was no justification for any modification of this policy, and, finally, 
that there was no question of establishing contact with any foreign 
General Staff. 


Bohemia-Moravia 


June 13.—Some 2,400 persons were reported to have been arrested 
at Kladno owing to the failure to discover the murderer of the German 
policeman. The schools were re-opened, however, and the order for 
closing of windows at night withdrawn. 

The mother of the murdered Czech refused the 50,000 crowns offered 
her by the Protector. 

June 14.—Herr Himmler was reported to be in Prague, where large 
numbers of German police officers had also arrived during the previous 
2 days. 

The frontier with Germany was closed except for persons with urgent 
personal reasons for wishing to leave the country. 
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June 15.—The N.U.P. in Brno, Budejovice, and Ostrava issued 
appeals to its members to avoid being provoked. 

June 16.—The Czech Government prohibited all sporting events 
except racing until the end of June. (There had been incidents at a 
football match in Prague against a Berlin team.) 

The Ministry of the Interior prohibited the singing of national songs 
in taverns. 

The Fascists of Moravia opened a secretariat at Brno, and Fascist 
newspapers began publication in several towns. 

June 17.—The German chief of police at Budejovice (where the vast 
majority of the population were Czech) presented the local N.U.P. leader 
with a list of recommendations for better relations with the German 
minority. These included the rooting out of Jewish and Masonic influ- 
ences from public and business life. 

June 18.—A bomb exploded in a Jewish café in Prague and wounded 
39 people, nearly all Jews. 

June 19.—M. Johanis, a former Senator and Cabinet Minister, com- 
mitted suicide in Prague. 

June 20.—The Protector announced a decree forbidding Jews from 
buying real estate, taking part in commercial enterprises, acquiring 
shares or bonds, or floating new business ventures. 

All their holdings of shares, etc., were to be declared to the German 
authorities by the end of July, and meanwhile they were forbidden to 
dispose of any property or business interest without permission. 

Gold, silver, precious stones, art collections, etc., were to be reported 
to the National Bank. 

The prohibition of the transfer of Jewish property was made retro- 
spective to March 17. 

Jews were defined as those who had at least 3 full Jewish grand- 
parents, or 2 Jewish grandparents and also on or since March 17 had pro- 
fessed the Jewish religion or married a Jew. 

The Committee of the N.U.P. asked the Government to appoint 
Czech commissioners to Jewish agricultural property, in order to prevent 
its being turned over to German hands. 

June 25.—The semi-official Der Neue Tag published an article by 
the head of the political section of the Protector’s administration, who 
referred to suggestions recently made in the Czech press for discussions 
between Czech and German representatives. He said they would serve 
no useful purpose, and the strength of Nazi Germany lay in its under- 
standing of the word action. 

At the time of the occupation, instead of setting up a mixed com- 
mission, the Fiihrer had given the Czechs their autonomy. But the 
Germans had watched how the Czech people behaved under the new 
conditions ; the press was a good guide. The Germans knew the talent 
the Czechs had for reading between the lines. 

As to the Jewish problem the Protector had acted, instead of 
replying to the Czech Government’s proposals for a solution, and the 
Germans themselves had published a law, in line with the Nuremberg 
laws. This act showed the way in which the Czechs, in conformity with 
their national character and entirely of their own free will, might co-operate 
with the Germans, who were convinced that the greater part of the 
Czech people wished to co-operate with Germany, and that they would 
find the men to lead them. 
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On the German side no objections would be made, if these leaders 
were quite new men. 

June 26.—Two Germans were sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment 
for the murder of the Czech police recruit at Nachod on June ro. 


Bulgaria 

June 24.—Dr. Frick, the German Minister without portfolio, told 
the press of Sofia that Germany would not again be caught unprepared 
as she was in 1914, and went on to say that in the next war she expected 
Bulgaria to fight on her side once more. 


June 25.—The German Minister of Justice, on leaving Sofia, told 
the press that the friendship of Bulgaria and Germany had been deepened, 
not only by the brotherhood-in-arms, but also “ by the struggle which 
our two nations have been conducting against the iniquities of the peace 
treaties. Germans have the deepest sympathy for Bulgarians; they 
know well that the sufferings of the Bulgarian people are also their own.” 


Canada 

June 15.—The King and Queen sailed from Halifax for England. In 
a farewell speech the King warmly thanked the people of Canada for their 
welcome, saying that he and the Queen left their country after some of 
the most inspiring and illuminating weeks in their lives. 

He also returned to England with a new sense of the resources and 
responsibilities of the Empire, and he was confident that ‘‘ Canada has 


before her a development far beyond the most optimistic dreams of her 
pioneers.” 

He concluded : “‘ I go home with another thought which is a comfort 
and an inspiration. From the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Tropics to the Arctic lies a large part of the earth where there is no 
possibility of war between neighbours, whose peoples are wholly dedicated 
to the pursuits of peace, a pattern to all men of how civilized nations 
should live together. 

“It is good to know that such a region exists. For what man can 
do once he can do again. By God’s grace yours may yet be the example 
which all the world will follow.” 

The Queen also spoke, in a message of thanks specially addressed 
to the women and children of Canada, adding a special word of greeting 
to those whom distance or illness had prevented from coming to see them. 


June 21.—The Government were understood to be protesting to the 
British Government against the proposed barter arrangement with the 
U.S.A. under which cotton and wheat would be exchanged for rubber 


and tin. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 13.—Mr. Wang Keh-min, head of the Provisional Government 
at Peking, was understood to have tendered his resignation, which was 
refused. 
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Sino-Japanese War 


PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


June 13.—A Chungking report stated that the Chinese forces in 
Shensi had defeated, after a week’s fighting, a Japanese attempt to cross 
the Yellow River and invade that province. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


une 23.—Several raids were carried out on towns in the Yangtze 
Valley, and at Changteh, which was bombed by 39 Japanese planes, 
two Canadian missionaries were killed. 


South China. 


June 16.—The Japanese shot 142 Chinese whom they captured in a 
village near Canton, on the ground that they were bandits and guerillas 
who had been raiding the Japanese lines. 

A Japanese force seized the unoccupied island of Tasu, between 
Amoy and the mainland, and landed guns. 

June 21.—Japanese forces landed at Swatow and took possession of 
the port, hardly any resistance being offered. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

June 13.—The British authorities in Tientsin put forward a proposal 
that a commission of 3—one each British and Japanese member and a 
neutral chairman—should decide whether the 4 Chinese should be 
handed over to the Japanese. (It was understood that the U.S. Govern- 
ment had instructed their Consul-General to serve on the commission.) 

The Japanese refused to accept this, and the garrison commander 
issued a proclamation stating that at 6 a.m. the next morning certain 
roads to the Concessions would be closed and everyone would be searched 
at the exits left open. Ships in the river would be stopped, and those 
who violated the regulations would be “ punished at the discretion of the 
commander of the Japanese defence force.” 

The spokesman of the garrison stated that the isolation of the 
Concessions was “‘ the minimum necessary for the discharge of its duties 
by the Japanese Army in present circumstances. ... The arrow is already 
off the bow, and therefore the question cannot be settled by the mere 
transfer of the wanted men.” 

The Japanese Army spokesman stated that foodstuffs would be 
allowed to enter the Concessions freely. He advised third Power 
nationals and “ innocent Chinese ’’ to move out of them. 

He also said that Japan’s patience was exhausted and she must 
insist that the British should reverse their “ pro-Chiang Kai-shek policy ”’ 
in respect of their support of the Chinese currency and their restrictions 
on the Japanese-sponsored Federal Reserve Bank notes. The measures 
against the Concessions could not be withdrawn until the British fully 
co-operated in setting up the New Order and by recognizing the changed 
conditions in North China. 

The majority of the American business firms left the British Concession 
for the Russian area across the Hai river. The German and Italian 
firms left in a body, the former to the Japanese Concession (seized from 
Germany in the War) and the latter to the Italian Concession. 
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Martial law was proclaimed on the Hai river and all movement 
of shipping forbidden between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

June 14.—The blockade of the Tientsin Concessions began. Ameri- 
cans, Germans, and Italians were allowed to pass the barriers with little 
trouble, but many British subjects were searched, particularly with a 
view to discovering Chinese currency. 

The British Consul-General advised British shipping to cease using 
the river for the time being. (A British tug was twice searched within a 
few minutes.) 

Little food entered the Concessions, as the Chinese were afraid of 
being branded as anti- Japanese. 

Mr. Mayell, of British Movitone News, was arrested while photo- 
graphing events in the Japanese area from the French end of the inter- 
national bridge. 

Replying to questions in Parliament in London Mr. Butler said that 
the question of what measures would be appropriate regarding the 
blockade was under examination, and must depend to some degree on 
the nature of the action taken by the Japanese. The Government were 
in close touch with the French and U.S. Governments. 

The British Ambassador in Tokyo discussed the problem with Mr. 
Arita. The Foreign Office spokesman said that it was now a question of 
British co-operation in safeguarding peace and security, and added, in 
reply to questions, that co-operation on currency matters was also 
desired. 

June 15.—The British Consul-General in Tientsin protested vigorously 
to the Japanese against the searching of British subjects, the refusal to 
allow British subjects, including two soldiers in uniform, to leave the 
Concession, and the searching of the tug. The Japanese replied by 
tightening the blockade. 

A detachment of British infantry was sent to one of the barriers 
where a Japanese was inciting a crowd of over 1,000 Chinese to rush the 
Concession defences. The crowd withdrew in the face of machine-guns 
set in position. 

The Japanese announced a complete blockade of Kulangsu, and 
placed an embargo on the import of food. The Japanese spokesman indi- 
cated that the refusal of the Kulangsu Council to accede to previous 
Japanese demands left them no alternative but to starve the inhabitants 
into submission. (There were 50,000 people on the island, mostly 
Chinese.) 

Japanese press comment on the episode. (See Japan.) 

June 16.—The British Foreign Office issued a statement on the issues 
arising from the blockade of Tientsin. (See Special Note.) 

The British Consul-General again protested strongly against inter- 
ference with supplies of foodstuffs for the Concessions, but the Japanese 
Consul-General rejected the protest, though he assured Mr. Jamieson 
that Japan had no intention of preventing food supplies frora entering. 

Japanese soldiers continued to use force to prevent Chinese vendors 
from running the blockade. 

According to the Japanese press, the conditions for calling off the 
blockade were : punishment of the terrorists in custody in the Concession 
and strict control of anti-Japanese elements; cessation of economic 
disturbances in North China; and immediate delivery of $50 million 
worth of silver deposited there by the Chinese National Government. 
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June 17.— Japanese statement by the News Agency in Tokyo replying 
to the British statement. (See Special Note.) 

The blockade of the Concessions was tightened, and the Japanese 
authorities declared that a local settlement of the affair was no longer 
possible. 

Several cases of molestation of, and insult to, British residents were 
reported, in which Chinese constables, incited by the Japanese, took a 
leading part. One British resident was arrested in No Man’s Land after 
an altercation with a Chinese constable. 

All supplies of fresh food were cut off by Japanese armed launches, 
but two British steamers reached the docks without being stopped. 

The Japanese announced that Hoihow, on Hainan Island, was being 
reopened to foreign shipping, and on the Canton River the service to 
Hong-kong was resumed. 

June 18.—Loud-speakers installed at all the Japanese search posts 
around the British Concession broadcast continual attacks on Great 
Britain, anti-British handbills were distributed throughout the Japanese 
controlled area, and mass meetings were held denouncing Great Britain. 

Some officials of the Nanking Reformed Government issued a state- 
ment pressing for a complete blockade of the British Concession. 

The Japanese commander at Tientsin told the local press that the 
dispute could be settled only by a complete change of British policy, 
and that Japan was not afraid of British reprisals because they were 
worthless unless the U.S.A. co-operated ; this it was unlikely to do over 
“the merely local question of Tientsin.”’ 


June 19.—General Sugiyama, Commander of the Japanese forces in 
North China, told the press in Peking that they had no intention of 


seeking to recover foreign Concessions by force, but would “ keep up 
our firm policy until Britain agrees to co-operate with Japan in the con- 


” 


struction of the new order in East Asia. 

The British Concession had been used as a base for “ pro-Chiang 
Kai-shek ’’ operations, including the harbouring of terrorists, the dis- 
turbance of the financial and economic activities of the new régime, and 
other measures calculated to upset peace and order. 

It was just another manifestation of Britain’s failure to grasp the 
new situation that she should pursue a pro-Chiang policy and at the 
same time talk of safeguarding her own interests. That policy should, in 
fact, be regarded as a “ voluntary forfeiture ’”’ of those very interests. 

He added that every facility was being given by the Japanese for 
the transport of food to the British Concession. 

At the press conference at the Foreign Office in Tokyo officials 
summed up the situation by saying, “ If the British will co-operate we can 
deal with any question together,” but declined to define ‘‘ co-operation.”’ 
They repeated that Japan’s claims did not affect the treaty rights of 
other Powers. 

The Japanese Army spokesman in Tientsin said: ‘“‘ We would like 
to make this clear—our objective is the British Concession,’’ and added 
that economic reprisals would release the Japanese forces in the field 
from their obligation to respect British property in China. 

Chinese members of the British police force were presented with 
leaflets by Japanese plain-clothes police ordering them to leave the ser- 
vice at once under threat of “‘ action’ against them and their families. 
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The British Consul-General protested against this to the Japanese 
authorities. 

The Japanese Army commander ordered the electrification of the 
barbed wire fence around the two Concessions. 

Two British subjects reported that they had been stripped at the 
barrier and subjected to gross insults. 

The Japanese Army commander at Nanking protested vigorously to 
the British naval authorities at Shanghai against the alleged action of 
bluejackets from H.M.S. Scarab in forcibly landing goods at Wuhu on 
June 14 in violation of an undertaking given on June 3 that lists of goods 
would be submitted to the Japanese before they were landed from 
warships at Yangtze ports. 

The protest alleged that the bluejackets had trained machine-guns 
on a Japanese detachment which attempted to prevent them landing 
the goods, described the action as ‘‘ an extremely unfriendly act,” and 
demanded an apology and guarantee for the future. 

At Tientsin the Japanese Consul-General rejected the British request 
for equal treatment of British and other foreign residents and for the re- 
laxation of the restrictions on food supplies. 


June 20.—The British naval authorities in Shanghai stated that they 
had received no protest from the Japanese about the landing of goods 
from Scarab, denied that the bluejackets had trained machine-guns on the 
Japanese, and also denied that there was any agreement that permission 
should be obtained before supplies were landed. 

They protested to the Japanese against unwarranted interference 
by their troops. 

The British escort vessel Sandwich arrived at Tientsin to reinforce 
H.M.S. Lowestoft. 

British troops sent a lorry into the country under an armed guard 
and brought back a supply of vegetables without being molested. The 
Japanese announced that Chinese farmers had decided to boycott the 
Concessions, and the anti-British campaign carried on by both the 
Japanese and Chinese was intensified. Some of the Chinese employees 
of the British Concession police and of the light and water services resigned. 

General Sugiyama was reported, by the Japanese press, to have 
declared that Britain had forfeited her rights as a neutral by assisting 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The inquest on Mr. Tinkler at Shanghai resulted in a verdict that he 
died of a stab wound inflicted by persons not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. The coroner said that two facts stood out; the entirely 
unnecessary and unjustifiable bayoneting of Mr. Tinkler after he had 
been disarmed ; and the failure of the Japanese surgeon to recognize 
the gravity of his injuries and refusal of the naval authorities to allow a 
competent British authority to attend him until too late. 

Lord Halifax’s statement in Parliament ve Tientsin. (See Special 
Note.) 

The formation was announced of an “ All-Tientsin Anti-British 
Committee ” to conduct propaganda against Great Britain. 

June 21.—Over 100 British women and children left Tientsin by 
sea. The British Consul-General again asked the Japanese to release 
the British resident arrested on June 17. The Municipal Council 
mobilized the volunteer corps and appealed for more recruits, at the 
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same time organizing an emergency auxiliary corps to help to maintain 
order when required. 

The Japanese military and diplomatic authorities in Tienstin held 
a conference, attended by Mr. Kato, formerly Japanese Minister in 
Ottawa, who came from Hsinking. 

The official attitude in Tokyo regarding the discrimination shown 
against British subjects and the protests against this, etc., was that 
there was no discrimination, no interference with food supplies, and 
no intention of preventing British women and children from leaving. 
The Japanese press, however, emphasized that the blockade was 
exclusively directed against the British. 

The Japanese papers at Tientsin reported that the Army Chief 
of Staff had refused to receive the Brigade Major of the British Forces 
if the object of his visit was to discuss the searching of British subjects. 

At Kulangsu the Japanese cut off supplies of food from the main- 
land, and also prevented people on the island from buying it at Amoy 
and taking it across. The Municipal Council, supported by the Consular 
body, lodged a strong protest against this. 

June 22.—British residents of Tientsin were subjected to further 
insults and indignities at the barriers of the Concession. 

The British Consul-General protested energetically, and also against 
an attempt by Japanese soldiers to search British lighters discharging 
cargo into the godowns on the British Bund. British Naval patrols 
arrived and the Japanese soldiers left. 

The U.S. Consul-General handed to the Japanese authorities a 
statement of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce complaining of losses and 
inconveniences suffered by Americans through the blockade. 

The Japanese Consul-General sent a circular letter to the Foreign 
Consuls at Tientsin requesting them to advise their nationals to carry 
their identification cards when passing the barriers ; to be more polite 
and avoid assuming an arrogant attitude towards the Japanese sentries ; 
and not to photograph scenes near the barriers. 

Soviet citizens were reported to be receiving even harsher treatment 
than the British at the barriers. 

The British Consul-General received a telegram from Lord Halifax 
expressing the Government’s sympathy for the difficulties and indignities 
which British residents had been undergoing, and asking him to convey 
to the British community an assurance that the Government would 
make every endeavour to protect their interests and end the crisis as 
soon as possible. 

At Swatow the Japanese naval command requested foreign warships 
to leave before midday, and said they were unable to guarantee the 
safety of foreigners after then. 

Admiral Yarnell, the U.S. C.-in-C. in the Far East, told the Japanese 
that “the paramount duty of U.S. naval vessels is the protection of 
American citizens. They will go wherever it is necessary at any time 
to carry out that mission, and they will remain at such a place as long 
as American citizens are in need of protection or assistance.” 

He added that the statement could not be accepted that “ the 
Japanese authorities cannot take responsibility for damages incurred 
if the vessels are not withdrawn.”’ 

The British warship Scout arrived at Swatow to join H.M.S. Thanet, 
and the U.S. destroyer Pope also arrived from Amoy to join the Pillsbury. 
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June 23.—The Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo said that the 
request to foreign warships to leave Swatow had been “ friendly advice,” 
which had been “ grossly misinterpreted abroad.”” The Japanese naval 
authorities usually “ advised” foreign shipping to withdraw from a 
zone of fresh naval operations before hostilities began. 

The Peking Provisional Government made 4 demands to the British 
and French Embassies in Peking: (1) the immediate handing over 
of terrorists and Communists in the Concessions ; (2) full co-operation 
in the new régime’s currency policy ; (3) inspection of Chinese banks, 
exchange shops, and stores, and (4) supervision of opinion hostile to the 
new régime. 

The Concession authorities were warned that the “ necessary steps ” 
would be taken if they failed to comply. 

At Tientsin the Honorary Agent for New Zealand was subjected to 
gross indignities and insults. Restrictions at the barriers were increased, 
and several Germans were forced to queue up with Chinese. 

The Japanese refused to release the Englishman arrested on June 17 
unless the British authorities undertook to deport him as an undesirable. 

The Japanese press reported that anti-British demonstrations were 
held the previous day at Peking, Tientsin, Chefoo, Tsingtao, Tsinan, 
Kaifeng, and other cities. 

June 24.—British residents of Tientsin were again forced to strip 
at the Concession barriers, and the Japanese also increased their inter- 
ference with trade, by stopping and searching all craft on the river. 

Japanese aircraft dropped leaflets declaring that ‘‘ Japan is destroying 
the British Empire, which is on the verge of collapse. Chamberlain does 
not dare to oppose all-powerful Japan.” 

June 25.—The British resident arrested at Tientsin on June 17 was 
released, after signing a forced “‘ apology ’’’ for the events which led to 
his arrest. Further insults were offered to other British residents at 
the Concession barrier, in one case a woman being involved. She was 
compelled to strip, under the directions of a Japanese sentry. 

Notices were posted in the areas under Japanese control warning 
the Chinese that anyone caught “ smuggling ”’ fresh food into the Con- 
cession would be liable to execution. Supplies of milk were much reduced, 
and the British authorities took steps to endeavour to procure fresh 
foodstuffs from Shanghai. 

On the river all British tugs and lighters were stopped, and British 
passengers were stopped and fined. 

In Tokyo the War Office spokesman said that if tempers had not 
been exasperated by British procrastination the Japanese would not 
have gone so far. He repeated that the surrender of the 4 Chinese would 
earlier have prevented the blockade, but would not settle it now. He 
hoped Britain would reconsider her “‘ pro-Chiang Kai-shek policy,” and 
said that if that was made clear “‘ our blockade, which has been unpleasant 
enough to both sides, will not have been in vain.” 

At Swatow the Japanese demanded 24 hours’ notice before any 
foreign ship entered the port. They were reported (by the Japanese 
press) to be enraged at the action of H.M.S. Scout in escorting the steamers 
Fausang and Tsinan into port without notice, and barricaded off the pier 
as a reprisal. According to foreign press reports the Japanese machine- 
gun patrol prevented anyone from landing. 
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All the British coastal lines instructed their ships to call at Swatow 
as usual in order to preserve their rights. The steamer Taksang arrived 
and stayed 7 hours, but without any effort to make contact with the 
shore. 

At Tsingtao anti-British posters appeared on many buildings. In 
Peking attempts to incite the Chinese against Great Britain were reported 
to be meeting with very little success. 

June 26.—The British Naval authorities in Hong-kong stated that 
there was no recognized blockade at Swatow, and that the notice given 
of the arrival of British ships was merely to permit the Japanese to warn 
their batteries, with a view to preventing accidents. 

The Japanese at Swatow declared that only one British steamer a 
week ought to visit the port, as that was sufficient for taking food and 
mails to the British community. The British naval authorities instructed 
destroyers to escort vessels wishing to enter the port at any time. 

The Japanese authorities at Tientsin protested to the British Consul- 
General against the “ handling of news by British newspapers and news 
agencies,’ declaring that their reports not only cast a reflection on the 
Japanese Army, but also aggravated the situation. The protest com- 
plained of the arrogant attitude of British subjects, and called on the 
British authorities to control them, failing which they would be held 
responsible for any untoward event. 

A spokesman of the Japanese Army stated that he would not inves- 
tigate the case of the insults to a British woman nor any future cases, 
because “‘in principle ’’ such cases could not happen, as they were 
contrary to instructions. 

The Chinese Police Bureau at Tientsin issued orders that searchers, 
while maintaining strict vigilance, must behave politely to foreigners, and 
not use violence. (See also Great Britain, External Affairs, under June 15, 
18 & 26.) 


Danzig Free City 

June 13.—The Senate protested to the Polish Commissioner-General 
against the alleged employment of Polish Customs officials for espionage. 

The Danzig police stated that M. Lipinski had tried to kidnap 2 S.A. 
men ; they admitted that he had been beaten by storm-troopers. 

June 14.—According to Polish reports many arrests were being made 
by the Gestapo, which was described as being really in charge of affairs in 
Danzig rather than the Senate. 

No Polish representative was allowed to see M. Lipinski. 

June 17.—Dr. Goebbels, speaking at the 3rd annual rally of the local 
Nazi Party, told a gathering of some 10,000 people that “ Your deter- 
mination to return to the Great Mother of our common Fatherland is 
strong and invincible. It is your misfortune that your beautiful German 
city lies at the mouth of the Vistula and, according to Warsaw’s theories, 
cities on estuaries always belong to the countries through which the 
rivers flow. By this theory Rotterdam would belong to Germany. The 
Poles know they are wrong, and because of that they resort to abuse. 
They demand from Germany East Prussia and Silesia ; Poland’s frontier 
is to be the Oder...” 

Germany, however, did not have to take Polish bragging seriously, 
and despite the blank cheque given by Great Britain she regarded the 
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speechifying of London and Warsaw as noisy shadow-boxing, meant to 
conceal with many words a deficiency of power and determination. 

The Danzigers could be certain that everyone in Germany shared 
their desire to return to the Reich. The Fiihrer had expressed what the 
Reich wanted unambiguously in his Reichstag speech when he said, 
“ Danzig is a German city and will come to Germany.’”’ From previous 
experience the world should know that he did not speak empty words. 
He concluded : 

“So, German men and women of Danzig, you may look to the 
future with confidence. The National-Socialist Reich stands at your 
side.”’ 

June 18.—Speaking at a prize-giving of the Danzig Kultur, Dr. 
Goebbels again emphasized that the city was German. He also main- 
tained that the totalitarian system was complete democracy, and said 
that Germany now found herself conducting a political and economic war 
in which the nation demanded to be commanded rather than consulted. 

He also spoke to the Hitler Youth on the same theme. 

June 23.—Herr Forster returned from Berlin, and was understood 
to be organizing the formation of a Danzig “ Free Corps,’”’ young men 
being sent to East Prussia for training. 


Denmark 
June 18.—Hr. Stauning’s speech at Halden, Norway. (See Norway.) 
June 26.—The roth Congress of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce opened in Copenhagen. Forty countries were represented. 


Egypt 
June 15.—The Foreign Minister left Cairo for Turkey. 
June 20.—Yehia Pasha in Angora, and speeches by him and the 


Turkish Foreign Minister. (See Turkey.) 


Eire 
June 23.—The Government declared the Irish Republican Army 
to be an unlawful organization, and one which ought in the public interest 


to be suppressed. 


Estonia 
June 22.—Parliament ratified the non-aggression pact with Germany. 


June 26.—The Chief of the German General Staff arrived in Tallinn 
on an official visit. 


Finland 
June 18.—General Sir Walter Kirke, Director-General of the Terri- 


torial Army of Great Britain, arrived in Helsingfors on an official visit 
and was entertained by the Foreign Minister and by the Chief of the 


General Staff. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 


June 24.—The Cabinet approved 7° decrees, one providing for a 
special rearmament tax of 1 per cent. on all sales, and on certain transac- 
tions in Algeria. The cost of the defence works to be done in Algeria 
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and paid for locally was fixed at r1o million francs in 1939 and 140 
millions in 1940. 

By another decree credit facilities were to be provided for storing 
materials essential to defence, and by a third, steps were to be taken 
to prevent the circulation of foreign propaganda material. (Large 
quantities of German pamphlets had lately been discovered by the 
police at Arras and Dunkirk.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 14.—Twenty Czech Army airmen arrived in Marseilles, having 
escaped from Bohemia. 


June 19.—An organization for smuggling German refugee Jews into 
the country was discovered near Nice, and an Austrian naturalized Jew 
arrested. 

Mr. MacDonald arrived in Paris and had discussions with the Colonial 
Minister and the Chief of Staff of the Colonial Forces. 

June 20.—M. Bonnet received Marshal Pétain, and both afterwards 
saw M. Daladier. The Foreign Minister also received Senor Lequerica, 
who was understood to have appealed to him to carry out the Bérard- 
Jordana Agreement, particularly as regards the transfer to Spain of gold 
held in France. 

The Ambassador also pointed out that only General Franco had the 
authority to decide Spanish foreign policy, and was believed to have 
told M. Bonnet that the statement made by General Kindelan to La 
Stampa on June 15 did not correspond with the views of the Franco 
Government ; Spain was in no way committed to the Axis in a military 
sense. 

M. Bonnet also received the Resident-General of Morocco, who re- 
ported an improvement in the relations between French and Spanish 
Morocco. 


June 21.—Agreement was reached with Turkey on the cession of 
the Hatay to that country and on the terms of a pact of mutual assistance 
against aggression. 

In return for the cession of the Hatay, Turkey agreed to give certain 
guarantees in respect of French material and cultural interests there 
and as to the treatment of minorities. She promised to respect the 
independence of Syria, as newly delimited, and to refrain from any form 
of revisionist propaganda within her borders. 

The heights of Jebel Akra, south of Antioch, were not included in 
the area to be ceded. 

M. Bonnet, in a statement to the Chamber Foreign Affairs Committee, 
announced the conclusion of the agreements with Turkey, and then said 
the trend of relations with Spain gave reason for sober optimism, though 
the questions of repatriating refugees and of the Spanish claim to the 
return of the gold held in France still remained to be cleared up. (The 
gold was valued at some {94 million.) 

Out of the 500,000 refugees who had crossed into France about 
220,000 had returned, and he was hopeful that the majority of the 280,000 
remaining would be allowed to return to Spain in the near future. 

He also expressed confidence in the eventual success of the Moscow 
negotiations, and laid stress on the complete solidarity of France and 
Great Britain in all fields. 
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June 23.—A declaration of mutual assistance with Turkey was 
signed in Paris, and M. Bonnet made a solemn declaration that the 
Government “ have no intention whatever of renouncing in favour 
of a third party the mission France is carrying out in Syria and the 
Lebanon.”’ 

He also made a statement pointing out that the declaration was an 
exact parallel to that already made by Turkey and Great Britain on 
May 12, and strengthened the bonds uniting France and Turkey, “‘ whose 
close understanding is thereby manifested both with regard to particular 
problems and to the higher plane of general policy.” 

Signature of Agreement for cession of the Hatay to Turkey. (See 
Turkey.) 

June 24.—M. Laval, addressing representatives of provincial news- 
papers, surveyed Franco-Italian relations and said that the “ liberty 
of action” in Ethiopia given to Italy by the 1935 Agreement meant 
liberty of action in a pacific sense only. It was in order not to break 
with Great Britain and the League that sanctions were imposed, and 
it was in order not to break with Italy, and to prevent war, that sanctions 
were applied with moderation. 

Franco-Italian co-operation was essential; it was because it had 
been destroyed that Germany was in Vienna and Prague. By turning 
their backs on his policy the French Government had compromised 
the security of France and given to Germany the means, or part of 
the means, to capture the hegemony of Europe. 

June 25.—M. Bonnet, speaking at Arcachon, paid a warm tribute 
to the Turkish Premier and to his declaration in the Kamutay, and, 
in a reference to the U.S.A., said they held the key to peace; if the 
United States were to make known that they would be on their side from 
the very first day of conflict they would definitely remove the spectre 
of war. 


Germany 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 13.—The State Secretary at the Finance Ministry, addressing 
business men in Berlin, explained that the achievements of the Fiihrer 
in rearmament and the “ repatriation’’ of Germans in Austria, the 
Sudetenland, Bohemia, and Memel had made even greater demands on 
Reich finances than the preceding abolition of unemployment. 

It had been said that the rearmament could have been spread over 
a greater number of years, but “ I believe that only a fool or an absolute 
enemy of the Reich would make this assertion.”” True, the cost would 
have been less and the western fortifications not built at all, but on the 
other hand, in all probability Germany would have had forced upon 
her last year a war which would have cost many times as much. 

As to where the money came from, he said that taxation revenue 
had risen from 6,600 million marks in 1932 to 17,700 miilions in 1938 ; 
in 1939 it would probably total 22,000 millions. Up to March, 1939, 
the levy on Jewish fortunes had produced 5co millions. 

The principles of National-Socialism demanded other ways of financ- 
ing deficits than by loan, which had been the method of meeting the 
State’s needs in the past, and in future that part of the extraordinary 
expenditure which could not be met from taxation would be covered 
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only by the issue of interest-bearing tax certificates. These certificates 
did not represent a further increase of the interest burden of the Reich, 
but only a “ shifting ” of taxes, which the Budget was quite able to bear. 

June 14.—The quotation of Reichsbank shares was suspended. 

June 15.—A new Reichsbank law was promulgated, bringing the 
Bank under the direct control of the State and of the Fiihrer as the head 
of the State. In its own internal administration the President, Dr. Funk, 
was to exercise complete control, as an executor of the State. 

Foreigners were excluded from its shareholders, but private share- 
holding by Germans was maintained, though the rate of dividend was 
limited to 5 per cent. The gold and foreign exchange reserves of the 
Bank were released from all relationship with the volume of money 
circulating internally, which was linked to the turnover of goods “‘ manu- 
factured by German labour.” 

All instructions to the Bank administration derived ultimately from 
Herr Hitler, and under him the President, as executor, was to consult 
the Board of Directors as a formality, but could impose his will on it. 

Foreign shareholders, with holdings estimated at 35 million marks, 
would be bought out by being given in exchange double the quantity 
of Preference Shares of the Gold Discount Bank, bearing participation 
in that Bank’s profits at the fixed rate of 4 per cent., guaranteed by the 
Reichsbank. (The Reichsbank had been declaring a dividend of 12 per 
cent., of which only 8 per cent. was paid and transferred.) 

June 17.—Preliminary figures of the census taken on May 17 showed 
the total population as 86,550,000, including Bohemia-Moravia (6,800,000) 
and Memelland (153,000) 

June 18.—Herr Biirckel, the Vienna Gauleiter, told a Nazi rally 
that the World War was the direct outcome of European gunpowder 
developments which Britain had cultivated for centuries, and of the 
alliance she had formed with France and Russia in an attempt to dominate 
the German nation by driving them from their economic position. 

Britain’s power lay in her exploitation of smaller States to effect 
her encirclement policy. This use of “ helper States ’’ to pull her chest- 
nuts out of the fire she called humanity. The situation was the same 
as in 1914, with different names ; there was Halifax instead of Grey. 

With Germany, however, everything was different—both goal and 
methods. The Fihrer had proclaimed peace, with arms held ready for 
any eventuality ; and they therefore viewed the present encirclement 
differently from that of 1914. They realized that the so-called humanity 
of the democracies meant hunger, their democracy meant unemployment, 
and their peace merely British domination. 

Germany wanted a united Europe, and so her fight was against those 
who were plotting to prevent this being established. 

June 19.—Orders were issued for all members of the Hitler Youth, 
from 14 to 18, to help in bringing in the harvest. 

June 20.—Amnesty granted to political prisoners in Sudetenland. 
(See External Affairs.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 13.—It was announced that the Government and the Brazilian 
Government had reached agreement on the reappointment of Ambas- 
sadors. 
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The Vdlkischer Beobachter, referring to Lord Halifax’s speech of 
June 12, said that ‘‘ the democratic Powers to-day play the part of an 
over-rich capitalist who stubbornly refuses a piece of bread to the hungry 
man and then screams ‘ Aggression,’ and ‘ Assault,’ when the hungry 
man at last seizes the bread himself.” 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt stated that Germany was ready to 
negotiate, on condition that her demands were conceded in advance. 
It was true there was a confidence difficulty—that arising from the loss of 
German confidence in British good faith and good will as a result of British 
policy since the absorption of Bohemia and Moravia. 

For Germany there was one criterion of British good will; “ it is, 
for example, the strict reparation of the colonial robbery without reser- 
vations and the strict recognition of the fact that there is a living space 
of the great German Reich in Middle and South-East Europe. For that, 
among other things, is what is meant by the German public when it asks 
that deeds should be substituted for the endless diplomatic declarations 
and newspaper articles.”’ 

The Ministry of Information proposed to be set up in London was 
described by the press as a “ British central bureau for political war 
against the German people,’’ and among the headlines were : “ Perfidious 
Albion proves its peace policy,” ‘‘ A stab in the back, as in the year 1918,”’ 
““ Preparing treasonable agitation,’”’ and “‘ Dangerous plans.” 


June 14.—A denial was issued in Berlin of reports of unusual move- 
ments of troops in Slovakia, which were described by commentators as 
a “spate of lies, 
Strang’s task by propagating anew the fiction of ‘‘ the German danger.’ 


The Bérsen Zeitung declared that, for this purpose, the workshop of 


” and their dissemination an attempt to facilitate Mr. 


anti-German inventions was instructed to set to work as quickly as 
possible. That Britain should resort to such tactics was a sign of her 
failure to see that through her own fault she had once again reached an 
impasse. 

The Volkischer Beobachter, referring to the proposal for a British 
Ministry of Information, said that the war and encirclement agitation 
of the press, the B.B.C. news service in German, and the sinister activities 
of the British Council no longer seemed to suffice for the British Govern- 
ment. It continued, ‘‘ We have often pointed out the gulf which lies 
between the deeds of the British Government and the peace protestations 
of British Ministers. ... We have now a confirmation that our revelation 
of British hypocrisy is upheld in the fullest measure.”’ 

Polish reply to German charges re Polish foreign policy. (See Poland.) 

Dr. Goebbels, addressing students in Berlin, attacked Great Britain, 
and claimed that it was not she, but Germany, who ought to rule the 
world. If in the 17th century there had been a man capable of uniting 
Germany, “ she would rule the world to-day ; for we had the necessary 
qualifications,”” and he went on: 

“We do not recognize the existing order as an expression of Divine 
will; on the contrary, we are convinced that it is the work of man ; 
and what man has done man can undo.” 

What Germany had missed during the centuries she must now make 
good in decades. The democratic countries had their history behind 
them ; “ we have ours in front of us.”’ 

June 17.—Herr Hitler received a personal emissary of the King of 
Saudi Arabia. 
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Dr. Goebbels in Danzig. (See Danzig Free City.) 


June 18.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz remarked that it was 
inevitable that Japan’s fight for the new order in China should bring up 
sharply the problem of the Settlements as long as these were the breeding 
grounds of intrigue and conspiracies and the scene of incidents which 
demanded clarification. 

Some countries, such as Germany and Italy, had understood the signs 
of the times and adapted themselves to the new situation, in that they 
took account of the new balance of forces, and refrained from giving pas- 
sive or active assistance on foreign territory. 

Herr Biirckel’s charges against British foreign policy. (See Internal 
Affairs.) 

June 20.—A decree was published granting an amnesty for certain 
political prisoners in Bohemia-Moravia and in the Sudetenland, including 
those convicted for their part in the activities of the Nazi Party, the 
Sudeten German Party, or the Sudeten Heimat Front, or for having 
striven by other means to uphold Deutschtum in Sudetenland or Bohemia- 
Moravia. ; 

Czech nationals of the former Czecho-Slovakia were also pardoned, 
except in so far as their offences involved the use of violence. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, dealing with the visit of the 
emissary of the King of Saudi Arabia, emphasized German friendship 
for the Arab countries, and pointed out the advantages Arabia might 
derive from economic collaboration with the Reich. 

It spoke of the “ sincerity and usefulness”’ of the support which 
Germany, and, with her, Italy, gave to Arabian endeavours for economic 
and cultural development, and went on, “ The appointment of a German 
diplomatic representative in Saudi Arabia has found an assent which is 
particularly underlined by the visit of the Wahabi King’s emissary. 
Germany, whose relations with the Arab States are burdened by no un- 
fulfilled promises, and which has never sought, through the introduction 
of foreign blood, to uproot and eject the Arab people, will also in the future 
give the States of the Arab world her sincere co-operation and support . . .” 

Commentators in Berlin, referring to the events in China, said that 
for many years Great Britain had defended her European and overseas 
interests with a handful of troops and a sackful of bluff, but now her 
bluff had been called by the young Axis Powers and by Japan. 

The Deutsche Dienst, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in 
Parliament on the Moscow discussions, said that it confirmed “ the belief 
that Moscow is insisting on a written British assurance of support in the 
Far East.” 

June 21.—Naval talks between Admiral Raeder and the Italian 
Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Marine were held at Friedrichshafen, 
and were described officially as leading to “ full agreement ”’ and to results 
mutually satisfying. 

The Government asked the British Government to withdraw Mr. 
Gainer, the Consul-General in Vienna, and the News Agency stated that 
‘it was disclosed in the course of criminal proceedings that the British 
Consulate-General in Vienna was involved in an affair of a prohibited 
information service.’”’ (No information was published as to the pro- 
ceedings in question, and there had been no previous intimation of any 
charges against the Consulate.) 
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June 22.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to the Far East, 
said that in the past English statesmanship had been wise enough to 
contract a minimum of engagements on the Continent in order to enjoy 
undisturbed its positions oversea, but with the guarantee to Poland and 
the alliance with Turkey a situation had been created in which England’s 
helplessness in the Far East was being more exposed when Russia showed 
herself disinclined to adopt as a friend Great Britain, which had engage- 
ments everywhere and was thereby weakened a hundredfold. 

It could be understood why Lord Halifax, in his last speech, exceeded 
the bounds of good sense in his readiness to compromise with Japan. 
There had been no such England in previous history. Its fixed ideas 
about alleged desires on the part of Germany for hegemony were bound 
to lead it into the greatest stupidities. 

Japan, with complete right, had raised the root question of the 
utility, from the point of view of civilization, of English activity in the 
Far East. 

June 23.—The Danish Foreign Minister arrived in Berlin. Angriff 
published a report about the events in Palestine in which the British 
troops were accused of driving their Arab prisoners barefoot over splin- 
tered glass, of tearing out their finger-nails, and of electrocuting them with 
electric armbands devised to give the maximum torture and the slowest 
death. 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz described the return of the Hatay to 
Turkey as a breach of the status quo in the Mediterranean and of the 
“sacred mandate obligations”’ of France. It said that “ for the first 
time since the War the Western Powers have returned stolen territory 
to its owners, but they refuse under every possible subterfuge to restore 
Germany’s colonies.” 

Dr. Goebbels addressed some 20,000 employees of the Berlin traffic 
company and said, “‘ We utter the cry for colonies for your sake, that 
you and your children may live.’’ He began by denying that Germany’s 
aims were imperialistic, and then complained that the position they held 
to-day did not correspond to their rank—the German people did not get 
its fair share when the world was being distributed. 

London wished to drive a wedge between the people and its leader- 
ship, but would not succeed ; and he went on, “ I should like to tell the 
foreign journalists who are present here that if we were not so sensible the 
overheated German boiler would have exploded long ago. And the 
foreign journalists present may also report the following to their editorial 
offices. If they in London, in Paris, in New York, or in Warsaw still 
have the faintest glimmering of hope that the German people could be 
separated from their Fiihrer, then this is an illusory hope.” 

June 25.—Herr Hitler addressed a party of 500 Italian ex-Service 
men at Munich and said they were visiting Germany at a moment when 
the Nazi and the Fascist Revolutions were faced in common by a world 
of opponents, envious persons, haters, enemies. ‘‘ But | am happy,’ 
he went on, “ that your visit takes place at a time when, through our 
alliance, a common front has been formed against these common enemies. 
...In the last resort, life belongs to the nations which are ready to 
stake everything, if necessary, for their existence and future. You your- 
selves made this stake once for your nation, and we Germans made it for 
ours. In the future, however, we shall make it together. ... I believe 
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that all attacks will be shattered on this indissoluble community of our 
two peoples, and that the future will, after all, belong to us, to Fascist 
Italy and to Nazi Germany.” 

Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Essen, said that should it come to a 
crisis, ‘‘ our answer is that, if our Government wishes to take a risk we 
will follow. We are ready to take any risk. He who does not gamble 
cannot win. If the British try to threaten us that does not matter to 
us, for we know that there is no force behind their threats. Take, for 
example, China, where the Japanese strip them naked, and the British can 
do nothing. Great Britain remains stupid, and cannot cope with our 
might... .” 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the cession of the Hatay 
to Turkey, said that the principles of the inviolability of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean and of the sacrosanct character of mandate obliga- 
tions were infringed by their very inventors, and the French jamais had 
once again given proof of inconstancy. 

June 26.—The D.A.Z., referring to the forthcoming anniversary of 
the Serajevo murder and the signature of the Versailles Treaty, spoke 
of the few relics of that Treaty still in existence, and said that neither 
M. Daladier nor Mr. Chamberlain really wished to wage a war on account 
of them. ‘‘ Who therefore lets loose a war against us,” it declared, 
‘“ proves that he is not concerned with these relics, but that he just wishes 
to wage a war against Germany, that his war aims are the old ones, 
and that he considers the mere fact of a strong Germany in Central Europe 
a sufficient ground for war.” 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 14.—The Civil Defence Bill passed its third reading in the House 
of Commons without a division. 

June 15.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that a 
new Foreign Publicity Department of the Foreign Office was to be set 
up, under the supervision of Lord Perth. He added that it was not in- 
tended at present to set up a Ministry of Information or Propaganda. 

June 20.—A White Paper was published (Cmd. 6046) giving parti- 
culars of a new armament profits tax, for the authorization of which a 
Ways and Means resolution was tabled in Parliament. The tax was to 
be 60 per cent. on the excess profits made in any accounting year ended 
after March 31, 1939, by firms receiving not less than {200,000 a year 
under armament contracts. Armament supplies included equipment 
and materials under the Air Raid Precautions Act, 1937. 

June 23.—The Ministry of Supply Bill passed its third reading in the 
Commons without opposition. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 14.—Discussions opened in London with Polish and Turkish 
Military Missions. The Turkish financial and economic mission arrived 
on an official visit as guests of the Government. 

Mr. Chamberlain stated in Parliament that the German Government 
had been asked to arrange for the withdrawal of the German Consul in 
Liverpool, as the proceedings in the trial of a man convicted of spying for 
Germany had shown that the Consul was implicated. 
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June 15.—Mr. Chamberlain, in a statement in Parliament re the 
Tientsin blockade, said that the Ambassador in Tokyo had made full 
representations to the Japanese Government and had been instructed 
to point out the danger of provocative action by local Japanese which 
might lead to regrettable incidents. He had also drawn attention to 
the serious implications of the statement made by the Japanese spokes- 
man at Tientsin to the effect that the question at issue could not be 
settled by the handing over of the 4 accused men, but that the objective 
of the blockade was to secure a much wider form of co-operation with 
the British authorities in North China. 

Mr. MacDonald’s statement ve Palestine before the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. (See Special Note.) 

June 18.—The Prime Minister, in a further statement ve Tientsin in 
Parliament, said that on June 15 a crowd, gathered by Chinese an@ 
Korean agitators, collected outside the British Concession. A detachment 
of Durham Light Infantry were sent to support the British municipal 
police, but later were withdrawn when the mob had been reduced to 
about 200. 

The barrier restrictions at Tientsin continued. All British subjects 
had been held up at the barriers and vigorously searched, and in some 
cases subjected to indignities. The entry of perishable foodstuffs and 
ice into the British Concession had been delayed by rigid search carried 
out at the barriers, and continued to be spasmodic. Normal supplies 
were reported to be reaching the market in the adjoining French Con- 
cession. 

No special arrangements appeared to be called for as yet, but further 
information on the subject was being sought from the authorities on 
the spot. 

On June 17 two British coasting steamers came up the river to 
Tientsin without stoppage or search. Generally speaking, however, 
British vessels, including tugs and lighters, had been stopped and searched 
by the Japanese military authorities. Protests had been addressed by 
the Consul-General at Tientsin to his Japanese colleague, and the Ambas- 
sador at Tokyo had been instructed to take the matter up with the 
Japanese Government. 

The general position was not yet clear. It would appear that the 
original demand for the handing over of the four men had been confused 
by the addition of larger issues of general policy. No formal repre- 
sentations had been received from the Japanese Government on this 
subject, and it was still hoped that a local settlement would be found 
possible. 

The Government could not but believe that the Japanese Govern- 
ment shared their own desire not to widen the area of disagreement or 
to render more acute an already difficult situation. At the same time 
they were fully alive to the reactions of the present dispute on the position 
of British and other international settlements in China. 

The Foreign Secretary was seeing the Japanese Ambassador that 
day, and the Ambassador at Tokyo was endeavouring to clarify the 
situation with the Japanese Government. The Government was main- 
taining the closest touch with the French and the American Governments, 
and he would make a further statement at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 
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Replying to a question, Mr. Chamberlain said that the offer to have 
the case of the 4 Chinese suspects settled by an international advisory 
committee still held good. 

In reply to questions regarding the Moscow discussions Mr. 
Chamberlain said that, following two conversations with M. Molotoff, 
the latter had communicated certain observations of his Government 
on the Anglo-French proposals, and added, in answer to a further question, 
that there were several other points outstanding besides the question of 
the position of the Baltic States. 

Mr. Butler made a statement ve the question of recognition of the 
position of Bohemia and Moravia in which he said the Ambassador in 
Berlin had been instructed to make application to the German Government 
for an exequator for a British Consul-General at Prague. 

While this step implied de facto recognition of the present position 
in Bohemia and Moravia it did not involve any modification of the 
Government’s views on this question. The Government had entered 
into communication on the question with the Governments of France, 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and Poland. They had stated that 
they regarded the original action of Germany as devoid of any basis of 
legality. 

Lord Halifax received the Japanese Ambassador. 

June 20.—Lord Halifax made a statement in the House of Lords 
regarding the developments in Tientsin and the position as to the Conces- 
sions in general. (See Special Note.) 

June 23.—An agreement with the U.S.A. was signed in London 
under which the United States would supply to the Government 600,000 
bales of cotton in return for rubber of the same value. The value of 
the cotton was to be based on the average price since January I, 1939, 
giving a total cost of some {54 million, and the amount of rubber involved 
was about 80,000 tons. 

Both cotton and rubber were intended solely as war reserves, and 
if there was no war emergency the stocks were to be held for at least 
7 years. 

Mr. Chamberlain, replying to questions about Tientsin in Parliament, 
said he had no doubt that Lord Halifax, who was receiving the Japanese 
Ambassador that day, would make very clear to him what they thought 
of “ these intolerable insults.” 

June 24.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on foreign relations at Cardiff. 
(See Special Note.) 

Several bombs thrown by agents of the I.R.A. exploded in the 
West End of London and injured 17 people. 

June 26.—Mr. Chamberlain, in a statement in Parliament, said that 
Lord Halifax had spoken in the strongest terms to the Japanese 
Ambassador on the further indignities inflicted on British subjects at 
Tientsin, very few of whom were now using the barriers. The Ambassador 
in Tokyo had made similar representations to the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, with whom he was discussing the situation in all its aspects. 

The Premier then said he had some reason to hope that that discussion 
might lead to a settlement of the Tientsin affair. Therefore, while 
insisting that the treatment of British nationals by local Japanese soldiers 
must cease, he did not want to say anything which would prejudice the 
prospects of a satisfactory issue of the conversations with the Japanese 
Government. 
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That Government had not formulated their wider demands. 

At Tientsin the general situation was unchanged. Arrivals of perish- 
able foodstuffs continued to be spasmodic, and were only 10-20 per cent. 
of the normal. The local municipal and military authorities had the 
question under constant review, and had authority to take such measures 
as appeared appropriate. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, addressing the Empire Press Union Conference 
in London, said that the rapid development of the aeroplane might in 
the end revolutionize the problem of Empire defence. The question 
of reinforcing any part of the Empire in the air within a matter of 
hours was rapidly becoming a definite possibility. The unification of 
Empire defence, aided by the development of modern aviation, offered a 
great hope for the future. 

During the next 2 years they would increase the number of squadrons 
permanently stationed oversea, and it was proposed to form centres for 
the training of pilots in the Middle East, Egypt, Kenya, and Southern 
Rhodesia, and in the Far East at Hong-kong, Singapore, Penang, Perak, 
and Ceylon. 

At home, aircraft production was increasing every week, and, in 
addition, new and improved types of aeroplanes would soon be coming 
forward. 


Greece 

June 15.—M. Gafencu arrived in Athens. 

June 17.—Following several conversations between General Metaxas 
and M. Gafencu a statement announced that there was complete agree- 
ment on all questions directly interesting the two countries. 

M. Gafencu told the press that the Balkan Entente had given re- 
peated proof that its policy aimed at serving the cause of peace. It 
excluded no one who might wish to take part, provided they recognized 
that participation was in their own interests and were willing to colla- 
borate in the maintenance of the status quo in the Balkan States. 

As to Bulgaria there had been no disagreement between the members 
of the Entente, but complete unanimity. ‘‘ We have the greatest respect,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ for the admirable qualities of the Bulgarian people, but Bul- 
garia’s entry into the Entente with reservations or to the prejudice of 
the other members is impossible. It must be with a view to the common 
good, to the removal of the dangers which threaten peace, and for the 
service of our common cause.” 


The Hatay 


June 21.—Conclusion of agreement for cession of the Hatay to 
Turkey. (See France. External Affairs.) 


Hungary 

June 14.—Admiral Horthy, opening the new Parliament, said there 
was no war in Europe to-day because every leader of a State knew that 
such a war would lead to a complete annihilation of their civilization. 
There were no problems which could not be solved in a peaceful way, 
and the nations must sit in conference and discuss with goodwill every 
question bearing the germs of conflict. 
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The Great Powers were in a position, after settling their own differ- 
ences, to give a hearing to the other interested nations and effect a just 
settlement, even if they had to impose their decisions on the nations con- 
cerned. 

In his opinion it would be the happiest solution if the Pope, the 
highest and most unselfish moral authority in the world, would propose 
a conference. 

He also declared that Hungary was determined to stand firmly by 
her old friends, Italy, Germany, and Poland. 

June 19.—The Prime Minister, outlining the Government's policy in 
Parliament, dealt with land reform, the social services, etc., emphasizing 
that their plans did not mean that Hungary would become anything 
like a totalitarian State. Hungarians were individualists, and ‘“‘ We 
cannot be made to march all with the same step and at the same com- 
mand,” 


Italy 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 13.—Sefior Sufer, in an interview for the Stefani Agency, ex- 
pressed the greatest admiration for the Fascist régime, and described) 
Signor Mussolini as one of those rare men of genius whom history throws 
up only once every 2 or 3 thousand years. 

He remarked that Europe needed peace, but said “‘ some conceived 
peace as the maintenance of all the injustices which redound to their 
benefit, although they may constitute humiliation for other countries.”’ 


June 14.—Sefnior Sufier left by air for Barcelona, and the 3,000 
Falangists left Genoa for Spain. 

June 15.—Some 2,800 Italian airmen arrived in Genoa from Spain. 

They were accompanied by a Spanish Air Mission of 40 officers, 
led by General Kindelan, Chief of the Spanish Air Force, who gave an 
interview to the Stampa. He declared that it could now be said that the 
union of the two air forces in the Mediterranean would make of this a 
lake impassable by the enemy. The spiritual union had been achieved, 
and he concluded, “‘ I do not know what to-morrow has in store for us ; 
but none of the Spanish services, and the air force above all, will be able 
to remain impassive should Italian arms be engaged.”’ 

The press published articles on the Tientsin blockade with headings 
such as “‘ Proud Albion about to be expelled from China,”’ and “ British 
subjects compelled to take off their boots.’’ The Popolo d'Italia said 
that “ to be encircled in such a delicate point of the Far East while the 
negotiations for encircling the Axis Powers are dragging on is a hard blow 
which the Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay show they have fully felt.”’ 

June 16.—The Giornale d’Italia considered that the conflict between 
France, Great Britain, and Japan, like that between the “ two imperial 
democracies ’’ and the Axis in Europe, was the result of the fatal errors 
of their policy. It pointed out that Italy’s position in her Concession 
at Tientsin remained “ calm and in harmony with Japanese interests.”’ 
If, it added, the general problem of Europeans’ position in China came to 
be discussed “‘ Italy will be present on an equal footing with all the other 
Great Powers.” 
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The Tribuna declared that the lesson of the episode was that “ the 
systems of hegemony are doomed ; new forces have arisen in the world, 
and the young peoples, who prefer iron to gold, are demanding their 
rights.” 

June 19.—Marshal Badoglio left for Tirana. The First Squadron 
of the Navy, including 2 battleships and 10 cruisers, sailed for a fortnight’s 
visit to Spanish and Portuguese ports and Tangier. 

A semi-official statement, in all the papers, noted that the growth of 
Italy’s imperial prestige had enlarged the sphere of action of her Navy 
and set it tasks ‘‘ which may well be described as oceanic.” 

June 20.—The Gazeta del Popolo declared that Britain had been 
reduced to begging for an alliance with Russia, which she regarded with 
repugnance, and to refusing collaboration with Japan, which she would 
prefer, and which would be “‘ the beginning of salvation.’’ It also stated 
that an alliance with the Soviet would lead to a Japanese military alliance 
with the Axis, and so to the extension to a universal stage of a conflict in 
which, whether England won it or not, she would lose her Empire. 

Several anti-British articles appeared in the leading papers, and it 
was stated in well-informed circles in Rome that this was due to Italy’s 
relations with Japan. 

A News Agency message from India accused England of fomenting 
communal rioting and bloodshed at Cawnpore so as to provide a pretext 
for the British authorities to adopt the severest repressive measures. 

June 21.—Naval talks with Germany at Friedrichshafen. (See Ger- 
many. External Affairs.) 

June 23.—II Telegrafo reprinted an article written by Signor Ansaldo 
for the Europdische Revue in which he laid down as an axiom that Italy 
must dominate in the Mediterranean or cease to count as a Power. There 
was no other alternative. 

When Italy achieved her frontier on the Brenner her interest in 
Continental politics became merely relative. The new frontier emphasized 
her “insularity ’’ but stimulated her interest in every part of the 
Mediterranean, and this interest was focused on one section in particular, 
t.e., the area corresponding to the coastline which ran from the north 
of the Adriatic through the Dardanelles. The writer defined it more 
precisely as Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, and parts of Hungary and 
Bulgaria. This Italy looked upon as her “ living space’’; but it did 
not mean that she hoped one day to annex these countries—she wished 
them to be independent in the fullest sense of the word. What she wanted 
was that “‘ every thought of penetration of this area by Powers extraneous 
to the Mediterranean shall be repelled as far as possible.”’ For example, 
Italy did not aspire to interfere with the control of the Yugoslav Army, 
but she objected to that Army becoming a pawn of the French General 
Staff. 

He explained the case of Albania by saying that she was too small 
to be really independent, and her association with Italy would be for 
her good. Moreover, “a certain number of divisions posted between 
Scutari and Epirus will be the best possible guarantee that the Govern- 
ments of the Balkan States shall not be so ill-advised as to place their 
regiments or their ports at the disposition of a third party in a crisis.” 

June 25.—The press reported Mr. Chamberlain’s speech very shortly 
or not at all, some of the papers referring to it as an election speech without 
quoting from it. 
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Several papers expressed great indignation at the cession of the 
Hatay, which was described as an “ infamous bargain "’ and “ shameless 


trafficking.”’ 


Japan 

June 13.—Army and other spokesmen’s statements in China ve the 
Tientsin Concessions. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

June 14.—The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador. 

Closing of the Concessions at Tientsin. (See Sino-Japanese War. 
Foreign Interests.) 

June 15.—The press described reports of reprisals by Great Britain 
as bluff, adding that Japan could retaliate effectively ; e.g., she could 
boycott Indian cotton and Australian wool. 

The Asahi said that the British Government had feared that to yield 
at Tientsin would lead to the uprooting of British influence in other ports, 
but they had only themselves to thank. The cause of Anglo-Japanese 
friction lay in British policy. 

The Concessions issue was a minor matter. The question was 
Britain’s attitude to Japan. So long as she supported China and opposed 
Japan friction would continue. 

June 16.—The Cabinet decided that the Tientsin incident must be 
settled locally. 

June 17.—The official News Agency issued a statement in reply to 
the British statement of June 16, threatening counter-measures to any 
action taken regarding the Tientsin blockade. (See Special Note.) 

June 19.—The U.S. Chargé d’Affaires called at the Foreign Office 
and discussed the situation at Kulangsu, and later saw Mr. Arita and made 
representations on the bombing of American property in China. 

He also asked the Government for their assent to the publication 
of previous representations made by the U.S.A. about the bombings. 

The spokesman of the War Office denied that the Army at Tientsin had 
acted without the approval of the Government. 

June 20.—Mr. Arita was understood to have refused the British 
request, made by the Ambassador, for a cessation of discriminatory 
treatment and of the dilatory examination of foodstuffs at the barriers 
at Tientsin. 


Latvia 
June 22.—The Government ratified the non-aggression pact with 
Germany. 


League of Nations 

June 13.—The Permanent Mandates Commission dealt with the 
Report of the Mandatory on Palestine. The Deputy Chief Secretary, 
giving evidence, said the military authorities had assumed control in 
October, 1938, though they retained the civil administrators as advisers. 
By April the terrorists had been dispersed. 
_ The economic situation was serious, as, while it was true that trade 
in 1938 had declined little, it should be remembered that millions of 
pounds were being spent on troops and police for the restoration of 
security, and that the money came out of the pockets of the British tax- 
payer. 
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Imports were valued at {11,357,000 as against {15,904,000 in 1937, 
and exports at £5,020,000, as against £5,814,000. Germany headed the 
list of imports, with 14-48 per cent. of the total value. 

June 15.—The Mandates Commission concluded its examination of 
the Report. The financial statement showed an excess of expenditure 
over revenue of £P2,400, 232. 

The Commission then considered proposals for the future government 
of Palestine. 

June 16.—Mr. MacDonald appeared in private before the Mandates 
Commission and replied to questions. 

Dr. Goldman, the representative of the Jewish Agency, issued a 
statement criticizing the proposals made the previous day. The inde- 
pendent Palestine foreseen in the White Paper based on a two-thirds 
majority rule by the Arabs was a denial of the principle of non-domination 
by either race. 

On the immigration problem the argument that the Jewish National 
Home was now strong enough to maintain itself, and that therefore the 
Government must give way to Arab opposition, was fallacious. 

A section of the Arabs had opposed the Mandate from the beginning, 
and when the Mandate was conferred with the National Home as its 
main object it was done with the full knowledge of that opposition. 
The continued Arab opposition was not an argument for almost annulling 
the Mandate by stopping immigration. The only new factor was the 
Arab terrorism. 


Manchukuo 


June 23.—Air fighting was reported from the Outer Mongolian 
frontier and, according to Japanese reports, 150 Soviet planes which 
crossed the frontier had been engaged by 18 Japanese machines which 
brought down 49, with the loss of only 5. 

The Government were understood to have protested to the Outer 
Mongolian Government. 

June 24.—The Government stated that since June 17 Soviet and 
Mongolian aircraft had raided Manchurian territory 11 times, and lost 
61 machines. 

Japanese reports claimed that since the end of May 128 enemy 
machines had been destroyed, and that 13 of them were shot down over 
the Khalka River that day. 

June 25.—Statement re air fighting issued by the Soviet Government. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

June 26.—In further air fighting 6 Soviet machines were reported, 
by the Japanese, to have been shot down when 60 of them crossed the 
frontier into Manchukuo. 


Norway 

June 18.—The Danish Prime Minister, speaking at a meeting at 
Halden, attended by the Premiers of Sweden and Norway also, empha- 
sized that the Northern States were free and independent ; they were 
different from one another in geographical situation and in economic 
interests, despite the resemblance of language and culture, and this made 
parallel action in different situations impossible. 
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He was grateful that Norway and Sweden recognized Denmark’s 
point of view regarding the pact with Germany. It was not true that 
Denmark had cut herself adrift from the other Northern States; she 
had merely acted in the light of her independence. 

It was impossible, in existing conditions, to establish economic 
unity of the Northern States, just as they had no military unity. 

‘The Swedish Prime Minister emphasized the stability of the Scan- 
dinavian Governments, and the Norwegian Prime Minister said that, by 
their concord, the Northern States would show a war-incited world that 
happiness and security were obtainable only through personal freedom 
within each country and peaceful co-operation between them. 


Palestine 

June 12.—The Revisionist headquarters at Tel Aviv were damaged 
by a rival party, and 4 Revisionists injured. The town was put under a 
curfew for 2 days. 

Five Arabs were abducted from their homes in a village near Haifa 
and shot dead bya band dressed in overalls. 

June 13.—Ten bombs exploded at Tel Aviv and damaged the post 
office, railway station, and telephone kiosks. 

Report of the Mandatory Power before the League Mandates Com- 
mission. (See League of Nations.) 

Syrian Arabic press comment on the British proposals. (See Syria 
and the Lebanon.) 

A secret broadcasting station, describing itself as ‘‘ Radio Liberated 
Zion National Military Organization,’ reported the bomb explosions on 
May 29 and June 3, and referred to the fatal injuries to a police corporal 
on the former date as ‘‘a death sentence. He was the second traitor 
to be done away with.”’ 

June 14.—The Government announced that the immigration quota 
for May-September would be 9,450, t.e., 7,850 Jews, 600 Arabs, and others. 

Two Germans, correspondents of the official News Agency, were 
requested to leave Palestine by June 22. 

June 15.—Mr. MacDonald’s review of the situation and of British 
policy in a speech to the Mandates Commission. (See League of Nations.) 

An Arab was killed and two others wounded by shots fired by a Jew 
at Jaffa, and soon afterwards two bombs were thrown by Jews at an Arab 
hut between there and Tel Aviv, but no one was hurt. 

Two Jews fired 6 shots at a car driven by an Arab, who was unhurt. 
The military authorities forbade Jewish traffic to enter or leave Tel Aviv 
from noon till 7 p.m. on June 16. 

A Jewish lorry was fired on by Arabs in Galilee and a Jewish special 
constable killed. 

A fine of £P200 was imposed on the Akva quarter of Tiberias for the 
killing of 1 Arab and the wounding of 12 others by a land mine on June 12. 

__ June 16.—Statement at Geneva by the Jewish Agency. (See League 
of Nations.) 

June 18.—A bomb in the market at Haifa killed 18 Arabs and 
wounded 24. Soon afterwards 2 bombs exploded in the Jewish quarter, 
but no one was hurt. 

On news of the first explosion reaching Jaffa a bomb attack was 
made on some Jewesses between there and Tel Aviv, but no one was hit. 
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Troops engaged an armed band near Jericho, killing 8 and capturing 
1 man and all the arms of the band. 

June 22.—A British police-inspector was found guilty at Jerusalem 
of offences against the immigration ordinance and bound over for 2 years. 
(He had participated in a conspiracy to land illegal Jewish immigrants.) 

Several engagements with Arab bands occurred, and near Nablus 
4 Arabs were killed, at Attara 3 were killed and 3 captured, and at 
Marda a well-known terrorist leader was killed. 

June 24.—An Arab policeman was murdered in the Haifa market. 
At Tel Aviv posters put up by the Jewish Labour Party denouncing vio- 
lence were torn down, and 12 youths were arrested charged with painting 
slogans such as “‘ With blood and fire Judea will rise’’ on walls and 
buildings. 

June 26.—An Arab ex-constable was killed at Haifa, and in Jeru- 
salem an Arab shopkeeper was shot dead. 


Poland 


June 13.—Many Czechs and Slovaks arrived from over the frontier, 
and it was estimated that over 2,000 had fled into Poland during the 
previous few days. 

An economic mission led by Col. Koc left for London. 

June 14.—The German Ambassador protested at the Foreign Office 
against the anti-German tone of the press. 

The Foreign Office, in a communiqué, replied to the charge made by 
Diplomatische Korrespondenz that Poland’s attitude ve Danzig had 
stiffened since the British pledges to her. This was untrue and, moreover, 
the German Foreign Office must certainly know that all the trouble in 
Danzig was the result of those elements “ very near to the German 
Government.” 

The German charge that Poland was seeking to turn Danzig into a 
vassal State and that its connection with Poland meant its economic 
ruin was also denied by P.I.P., the semi-official news agency. It pointed 
out that a glance at the facts showed that the latter statement was nothing 
better than a joke. 

June 17.—Dr. Goebbels’ attack on Poland. (See Danzig Free City.) 

June 19.—The Kurjer Czerwony, in an article headed ‘‘ You can talk 
your head off,’ declared that the bloodless victories of Germany had 
come to an end, and if she did not give up her demands she must risk 
awar. ‘ Neither Goebbels nor Hitler, were they to make many speeches, 
can change the situation by talking alone, and a war is in the first place 
dangerous and risky for Germany.” 

June 21.—A complete boycott of German goods was proclaimed by 
the doctors of the country, and a meeting of peasant leaders at Poznan, 
attended by the Minister of Agriculture, also decided to refrain from 
buying German goods and to break all relations with the German insti- 
tutions. It demanded the immediate breaking up of German societies 
in Poland and the division of their land among Polish peasants. 

June 22.—Two Germans, reported by German news agencies to have 
been brutally murdered by Poles, informed the Polish police that they 
had not even been molested. 
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June 23.—The press published a manifesto addressed to the nation 
by M. Paderewski, warning it of the German menace and asking that the 
Army and the whole nation be kept in a state of complete preparedness. 
The country, he said, must be kept in a state of spiritual, as well as 
material, readiness. 

June 24.—‘‘ Sea-Week ”’ began, under the auspices of the Maritime 
and Colonial League, and festivities were held throughout the country, 
with the slogan, “‘ We will not be forced from the sea.”’ 

The Marine Department of the Government were understood to 
have decided to adopt a supplementary plan for the development of 
Danzig harbour. 

June 26.—The arrest was reported of several Ukrainians in Southern 
Poland, owing to renewed German propaganda in the Ukraine by broad- 
casts from Vienna and the distribution of leaflets threatening the Poles 
there that they would all be expelled as soon as the independent Ukrainian 
State was established. 


Portugal . 
June 17.—President Carmona left on a tour of the African colonies 
and a visit to the Union of South Africa. 


Rumania 
June 14.—M. Gafencu on his way to Athens, and issue of communiqué. 
See Turkey.) 
June 17.—M. Gafencu’s statement to the Athens press. (See Greece.) 
June 25.—The Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs arrived in 


Bucarest. 


Singapore 

june 22.—A conference of British and French naval and military 
ollicers, presided over by the British Naval C.-in-C. in the China station, 
opened in Singapore. 


Slovakia 

June 13.—The arrival of large numbers of German troops in the 
northern frontier area and the despatch to Germany of large quantities 
of minerals and foodstuffs were stated to be causing much concern among 
the population. 

A German Army command was reported to have arrived at Bratis- 
lava. 

June 16.—Over 20,000 German troops were reported to have passed 
through Zilina on the way to the Polish frontier during the previous few 
days. 

Several clashes were reported to have taken place between German 
soldiers and Hlinka Guards at places in the Vah Valley. 

June 17.—The frontier with Moravia was closed temporarily by the 
German authorities. Much unrest was reported owing to shortage of 
food, and many arrests were believed to have been made for the distribu- 
tion of illegal pamphlets. 

June 18.—Nearly to divisions of German troops were stated to be 
concentrated on the Polish frontier, mainly near Ostrau. 
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South Africa 


June 24.—Mr. Pirow, speaking at Lydenburg, said that no lasting 
world peace was conceivable without an unequivocal acknowledgment of 
the German colonial demands, with the proviso that in the case of South- 
West Africa and Tanganyika developments since 1914 had made the 
return of these territories impossible, but that fair compensation would 
have to be arranged by negotiation. 


Spain 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 13.—Sefior Sufier’s statement to the Stefani Agency. (See 
Italy. External Affairs.) 

The Italian airmen at Palma embarked for Genoa. 

Dr. Wohltat, who had arrived at the head of a German economic 
mission, was reported to be examining the possibilities of furthering 
trade relations, before taking up the question of a trade agreement. 

June 15.—Spanish Air Mission in Italy, and General Kindelan’s 
statement to the press. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

June 16. —Sefior Sufier, speaking on his visit to Italy, said he returned 
from a nation “ which is again the centre of our culture and our spiritual 
being.” 

After referring to the economic difficulties ahead, which would 
necessitate their pursuing a policy of limited objectives, he warned the 
democracies that their plans for the economic encirclement of Spain 
would be ruthlessly checked. He went on: “ Spain’s enemies of to-day, 
yesterday, to-morrow, and always know our material poverty and have 
steadfastly refused to believe in the inexhaustible value of our quarries 
of moral energy. They believe they can deprive us of the fruits of victory 
by economic coercion.”’ 

The economic siege would be broken, however, just as the iron and 
steel belts were broken on the battlefield. 

June 19.—General Franco, speaking at Bilbao on the 2nd anni- 
versary of its capture, said that “‘ indifferent to the artificial atmosphere 
of war in Europe, we are giving an example of serene judgment by getting 
down to the work of reconstructing and strengthening Spain, with the 
firm conviction that in the region of Bilbao we will find one of the principal 
foundations for our task.” 

General Aranda was reported to have told a British newspaper 
correspondent in Germany that Spain would assume no obligations 
towards foreign countries except in the form of commercial and cultural 
treaties. 

June 20.—Statement by the Ambassador in Paris. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 


Syria and the Lebanon 


June 11.—The Arabic press published articles on the British White 
Paper in which the new policy was described as a step in the right direc- 
tion, and as providing both sides in Palestine with opportunities for under- 
standing and co-operation. 

Ittthad-el-Libani declared that the new policy firmly and clearly put 
an end to the Arab fears of the Jewish National Home, and it criticized the 
attitude of the Arab Higher Committee. 
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June 20.—The press reported a revival of Italian and German propa- 
ganda in the Lebanon, with meetings held in the presence of the Italian 
Consul in which the military strength and achievements of Italy were 
acclaimed. Counter-demonstrations in favour of France were also 
reported. 

June 21.—Agreement for cession of the Hatay to Turkey, and 
suarantees ve Syrian independence. (See France. External Affairs.) 

June 26.—The Nationalist bloc and the Opposition leaders issued 
manifestoes condemning the cession of the Hatay to Turkey, and accusing 
France of failing to keep her sacred trust. The Nationalists protested 
against Turkey’s policy of “‘ cutting up ”’ Syria, and Dr. Shahbander said 
that Syria did not recognize the transfer. 


Turkey 


June 14.—A British technical military mission arrived in Istanbul 
on its way to Angora. 

M. Gafencu left for Athens, and an official statement announced 
that he and the Foreign Minister had “ been able to reaffirm the very 
close friendship which now exists between the two countries,” and that 
the visit had again established the desire of the Balkan States to main- 
tain their security and independence. 

The Legation in Bucarest and the Rumanian Legation in Angora 
were raised to the status of Embassies. 

June 17.—The Egyptian Foreign Minister arrived in Istanbul to 
return the visit of the Turkish Foreign Minister to Cairo. 

The press recalled the close relationship between Turkey and Egypt 
in the past and expressed great satisfaction that the two countries were 
now co-operating with Great Britain to maintain peace in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

June 20.—Speaking at a dinner in honour of the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, M. Sarajoglu recalled the secular ties which united the two 
nations, and looked forward to the development of their cultural, 
economic, and commercial relations, for which the Mediterranean was, 
he said, not only the natural route but also a symbol of Turco-Egyptian 
collaboration. 

Yehia Pasha, in reply, said the Egyptian and Turkish armies had no 
desire for conquest, but were instruments of peace, and expressed his 
faith in the solution of international problems by peaceful means. 

June 21.—Agreement reached with France for the cession of the 
Hatay and on the terms of a mutual assistance pact. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 

June 23.—The Agreement with France providing for the cession of 
the Hatay to Turkey on July 23 was signed in Angora. 

The Agreement was not published, but the principal provisions were 
understood to be as follows :— 

(1) Turkey recognized the inviolable character of the newly drawn 
Syrian frontiers and engaged to refrain from any form of activity likely 
to compromise either the territorial integrity of Syria or peace within its 
borders. 

(2) Turkish sovereignty over the Hatay was unconditional, and non- 
Turkish elements who did not wish to become naturalized would have 
the right to opt for Syrian or Lebanese nationality within the space of 
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six months. Those who so opt must reside outside the Hatay, and 
liquidate their removable goods within it in the space of 18 months. 
They were free to take out all movable property, including livestock, but 
the sums realized by the liquidation of their immovable property were 
to be placed in a blocked account at the Turkish Central Bank in 
Alexandretta. Foreigners who wished to avail themselves of the same 
privileges might do so. 

In addition, all material French possessions were to be handed over 
against a total payment to be distributed to those concerned by the 
French Government. Finally, the heights of Jebel Akra, south of Antioch, 
remained within the Syrian borders. 

The Prime Minister, announcing the signature of the Agreements 
with France, said that the declaration was not directed against any 
Power, and aimed only at the maintenance of peace. As to their interests 
in the peace of the Balkans he said that recent conversations had shown 
that the Balkan Entente, the sole object of which was to preserve peace, 
was as solid as ever. 

Turkey, France, and Great Britain formed the one and only defence 
front against the storms which were likely to break in the Balkans, the 
Mediterranean, and the Near East. 

Referring to para. 6 of the Declaration he said, ‘‘ The Balkan Entente, 
which secures our frontiers and has rendered great service to the cause 
of peace, has acquired new strength from our recent conversations. 
Naturally para. 6 in no way interferes with the rights and duties of the 
members of the Entente which, without overlapping the agreement 
between Turkey, France, and Great Britain, remains an independent 
factor in the promotion of peace. It is clear that this paragraph... 


refers only to threats to the particular interests of Turkey and France.” 

The Government repurchased the last two German-owned public 
utility services’ concessions, the Angora Electric Power & Gas Companies, 
and the Adana Electric Light Power Station. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 20.—The Assistant Secretary for War announced that 10,000 in- 
dustrial factories were prepared to start the making of munitions imme- 
diately. A survey of over 20,000 factories had shown that there were 
facilities for the manufacture of practically all the military needs of the 
country. 

June 22.—Mr. Roosevelt summoned the press to announce that he 
had submitted to leading members of Congress a long-term programme 
of “‘ loan disbursement ’”’ for self-liquidating projects, the total cost of 
which would be $3,060 million, and $870 million of this would be made 
available in the year ending June 30, 1940. 

The projects included water-works, bridges, roads, hospitals, expan- 
sion of the rural electrification programme, provision of railway equip- 
ment, and expansion of the self-liquidating part of the farm security pro- 
gramme for tenant farm purchases, improvements, etc. 

June 23.—The House of Representatives passed the Administration’s 
Tax Bill, estimated to bring in over $1,644,000,000, and sent it to the 
President for his signature. 
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June 26.—The Senate, by 47 votes to 31, passed an amendment to 
the Monetary Bill repealing the President’s power to devalue the dollar. 
(His existing power to do so expired on June 30.) 

It also voted against the continuance of the President’s power to 
purchase foreign silver after June 30, and fixed the price of domestic 
silver bought by the Treasury at a level of 774 cents an ounce. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 14.—A member of the State Department told the press that 
the Chargé d’Affaires in Tokyo had informed the Japanese Government 
that the United States had interests in Tientsin and was concerned over 
a possible threat to them. 

June 15.—Mr. Hull, replying to questions about Tientsin and asked 
whether joint action by Britain, France, and the U.S.A. had been con- 
sidered, said “‘ he had not anything on that subject.’’ He described the 
matters in dispute as “highly involved,” and declared that he was not 
vet fully informed as to the effect of Japanese action on American nationals 
and interests in Tientsin. There had as yet been no “ definite decisions 
or developments.” 

June 16.—Mr. Hull told the press that he had not anything to add 
to his statement of the previous day. 

June 18.—Mr. Hull told the press that ‘‘ This Government is not con- 
cerned in the original incident at Tientsin relating to the requested 
delivery of 4 accused Chinese. It is concerned, however, with the nature 
and significance of subsequent developments in their broader aspects, 
coupled with other past and present acts and utterances in other parts of 
China. 

“This Government, therefore, is observing with special interest all 
related developments in China as they occur from day to day. I have 
nothing further to add to-day.”’ 

He said, however, in reply to questions, that the Embassy in Tokyo 
had been reminded that the policy of offering American “‘ good offices ’ 
in the handling of local situations remained in force. 

June 19.—Representations ve Kulangsu and the bombing of U.S. 
property made to the Japanese Foreign Office. (See Japan.) 

June 20.—President Roosevelt told the press that he thought Congress 
should take action on the neutrality legislation before the adjournment 
of the present Session. He considered that the Bill pending before the 
House would strengthen American influence for peace. (The chief pro- 
vision of this was the removal of the embargo on exports of arms to nations 
involved in war.) 

June 21.—Mr. Hull told the press that their suggestion to Tokyo 
that the representations made previously about bombings in China should 
be published had not met with favourable response from the Japanese 
Government. 

The Scripps-Howard papers, dealing with the neutrality controversy, 
declared that “‘ if Congress should at this time repeal the arms embargo, 
that would, as the Administration sees it, be equivalent to giving notice 
to the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo triangle Powers that Britain and France could 
rely upon obtaining war supplies here. This might tip the balance and 
cause the trouble-making Powers to go easy. On the other hand, if 
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Congress refuses to act, this would be accepted in Berlin and Tokyo, the 
Administration thinks, as an indication that this country was not disposed 
to help the defending nations.” 

June 22.—Admiral Yarnell’s statement to the Japanese ve protection 
of U.S. citizens in China. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Mr. Roosevelt told the press that he had submitted to leading 
members of Congress a long-term programme of loan disbursements, to 
include a total of $500 million for ‘‘ extension of short and long-term loans 
to foreign Governments for the purpose of promoting our foreign trade.”’ 
The proceeds would be spent in the United States, through the agency 
of the Export-Import Bank. Of this total, $200 million would be made 
available in the current fiscal year. 

June 23.—Signature of barter agreement with the British Govern- 
ment. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


U.S.S.R. 

June 13.—Pravda, in a leading article, declared that the problem of 
maintaining the neutrality of Finland, Estonia, and Latvia was of vital 
interest from the standpoint of the security of the U.S.S.R. and that 
“certain representatives of the foreign Press,’’ who had at first con- 
sidered that problem to be imaginary, now recognized their estimate was 
unjust. 

The security of those States was of prime importance also for Britain 
and France, as “ even such a politician as Mr. Churchill’ had recognized. 

As for the States themselves, they appeared to be underestimating 
the danger. There had been objections in Poland and Rumania, but 
they disappeared as the position was better explained. The paper sug- 
gested that the objections in the Baltic countries had been inspired from 
without, either by the aggressive countries or by reactionary circles in 
democratic countries who wished to curb aggression in their own parts 
of Europe, but were willing to give it scope elsewhere. 

June 14.—Mr. Strang arrived in Moscow. 

June 15.—M. Molotoff and M. Potemkin had a prolonged discussion 
with Mr. Strang and the British and French Ambassadors. 

June 16.—The press, in a statement, also broadcast, on the conver- 
sations of the previous day, said that the 5 representatives had discussed 
the chief divergences of opinion between the Russian and British Govern- 
ments, and that “ in the circles of the Soviet Foreign Ministry the results 
of the first talks are regarded as not entirely favourable.” 

June 18.—The Government were understood to have protested in 
Tokyo against the seizure of the Soviet Consulate at Tientsin by White 
Russians styling themselves the “White Russian Anti-Comintern 
Commission.” 

The press, in the first references to the incident published in Moscow, 
stated that Tientsin was only an excuse utilized by Japan for the creation 
of a conflict with Great Britain. 

June 20.—The Government issued an emphatic denial of (German) 
reports that the negotiations with Britain and France were being held 
up by Soviet demands that the Far Eastern frontiers of the Union should 
be guaranteed as well as those in Europe. 

June 21.—M. Molotoff had a further discussion with the British and 
French Ambassadors, at which M. Potemkin and Mr. Strang were present. 
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June 22.—The Tass Agency issued a statement announcing the dis- 
cussion, at which the Ambassadors handed M. Molotoff ‘“ new” Anglo- 
French proposals, which repeated previous proposals of Great Britain and 
France. It continued : 

‘Circles close to the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs note that the 
new Anglo-French proposals do not show any progress compared with 
previous proposals.” 

June 23.—Report of air fighting on the Manchukuo frontier. (See 
Manchukuo.) 

June 24.—It was announced that a Trade Treaty with China had 
been signed in Moscow on June 16, based on the principles of equality and 
reciprocity. It contained the most-favoured-nation clause. 

June 25.—The Tass Agency, in a statement, announced that clashes 
in the air had been occurring intermittently for over 6 weeks over the 
territory of Outer Mongolia, and the Soviet aircraft had only crossed the 
frontier unintentionally, when chasing Japanese-Manchukuo ‘planes back 
into Manchukuo. 

From May 13 skirmishes took place daily for 10 days. On May 28 
and 29 a serious clash occurred, but the invaders were driven back, 
though reinforced by tanks and artillery. On June 22, 95 aeroplanes flew 
over the frontier from Manchukuo, but a strong flight engaged them and 
brought down 31, with the loss of 12. The next day 60 more came from 
Manchukuo, but were met by an equal force which destroyed 25 of them. 

June 26.—An attack by 60 Japanese fighting aircraft on the Man- 
chukuo frontier was reported to have been beaten off by 50 Soviet- 
Mongolian machines, which brought down 25 of the enemy, losing only 3. 
Japanese version of the fighting. (See Manchukuo.) 


Yugoslavia 


June 13.—The Minister of Communications left for Berlin in connec- 
tion with projected purchases of railway rolling stock to be made under 
the German credit scheme for 200 million marks ({12 million) for 10 years 
at 6 per cent. 

The Government accepted an Italian offer of a credit of 500 million 
lire for railway electrification and the drainage of the Morava valley. 

June 16.—Dr. Machek was reported to have told the press that 
“ Even if the open and secret opponents of a Serbo-Croat agreement were 
stronger, yet an agreement would still be inevitable because the Serb 
people know that a satisfied Croatia would mean a powerful Yugoslav 
State.” 

A trade agreement was understood to have been concluded with 
Germany, the terms of which were not published. The mark-dinar rate 
was raised from 13-80 dinars to the mark to 14-30. 
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